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KENTUCKY POLITICS. 





Extract froma Circular Address of Atsert G. Hawes, Ese., 
» a Candidate for Congress, opposed to Mr. Cuiiton. 


THE TARIFF—I am not an enemy to the Tariff, though the busy 
spirit of calumay has represented me as its constant reviler. But | am 
opposed to is ABUSES, its inperfections, and te some of its features, 
which give ut, as | conceive, a partial and unjust operation upon the 
poor and more unsheltered classes of society. DIRECT TAXATION 
18 an Oppression ever to be guarded agaiust; and any modification of 
the Taritt, tending however remotely to that result, shall meet from me 
a prompt and zealuus opposition. Imposts so high as to prohibit the inu- 
portation of those articles from which our revenue is derived, could not, 
therefore, from any consideration, receive my support. 

The friends of Mr. Clay represent the present ‘l'aritl as too perfect to 
be amended, and,from thew seeming distrust of the wisdom and purity of 
the people, are unwilling to subunit its fate to their scrutiny and decision. 
Yet the manufacturers themselves, alarmed by the exteusive suiuggling 
to which the present exhorbitant dutics have given rise, are about to hold 
a National Convention in New York, tor the purpose of agreeing among 
themselves as to a reduction of the ‘Tanti. ‘They have overdone the 
business of protection. A practical, independent citizen of a free 
Government should never shrink from an investigation of any syste of 
policy. ‘TRUTH has nothing to fear fro:.) discussion. 

Nations, like individuals, should pursae those channels of industry for 
which they are best adapted, and in which they can earn a subsistence 
with the least sacrifice of human comfort. 

in ascertaining the limits beyoud which protection should not extend, 
a constant regard should be had to the capacity of the country to pro- 
duce the protected article, to the number of producers who are to prefit, 
and the consumers who are to suffer by Uns protection. 

In time, when our population shail have become dense, and laber 
cheapened from its abundance, ours will no doubt become a great manu- 
facturing nation. At present, the vast extent of our unsettled lands, 
their cheapness and fertility of soil, and the facilities for enngration, 
point out agriculture as the most natural and profitable employment for 
the great mass of our citizens. ‘The Americans are, and will be, tillers 
of soil—old, honest, and patriotic farmers, for centuries to come. 
Those who chaose to abandon this pursuit, aud engage im manufactures, 
should receive a just protection, but they should neither be driven by re- 
strictions, nor seduced by bounties, wo forsake the natural channels of in- 
dustry. ‘The sailor should not be driven trom his ship to the shore, for 
whose labors his habits and knowledge disqualify him; nor should the 
farmer be ‘legislated from his plough.” America is destined to be- 
conie the granary of the world, as it is now the temple of freedom, upon 
whose altar, as itis our trust, the sacred fire of liberty will burn un- 
quenched from age to age. ) 

You pay, fellow-citizeus, the following taxes on the articles herein- 
after mentioned. If you purchase the foreign article, the tax goes into 
the coffers of the General Government, which will not waat 1t after the 
public debt ie paid off, at the end of the year 1833. Lf you buy the do- 
mestic article, the tax goes into the pocket of the home producer, for his 
sole and exclusive benefit, and his pocket is filled and pampered by the 
hard earned contributions of millions of freemen who are struggling for 
their bread. The list presented does not embrace one-hundredth part of the 
fabrics upon which the Tariff operates as a price-raiser: A complete 
enumeration would fill a volume. 

Bombazines 334 cents on every dollar of the first cost. Bonnets, or 
hats of chip, grass, Leghorn, and straw, 3) cents on every dollar of the 
firstcost. Braids, flats and plats, for bonnets or hats, 50 cents on cost. 

if. however, the bonnets or hats be for pvor people, for the wives and 
daughters of farmers and mechanics, and other working men, who can- 
not afford any but the cheapest kind, the American System charges an 
increased tax. Fifty cents is charged on each one, even though the for- 
eign cost should be fifly cents, which would be doubling the first cost. 

Coffee 5 cents per pound. The present Administration has suc- 
eeeded in reducing it to 2 cents per pound, and to J cent after the 31st 
ef December next. Cotton goods, whether plain or colored, such as 
eambrics, ginghains, checks, leno, book-muslin, calico, sheetings, &c., 
as follows: 

If they are low priced, such as poor people use, and cost from 5 to 10 
eents per square-yard, the tax is from 87 cents to 175 cents on every 
dollar of the cost. 

If they are of a middling quality, fit for people in common circum- 
@ances, and cost from 11 to 25 cents per square-yard, the tax is 35 to 79 
cents on every dollar of the cost. Bat if they are of a fine quality, such 
only as the rich can affird to wear, and cost from 35 cents to a dollar and 
apwards per square-yard, the tax is only 25 cents on each dollar of the 
eost. Cutting-knives for farmers, 4) cents on every dollar. 

ludigo. thirty cents on every pound, to be increased ten cents each 
year until it amounts to fifty rents. lron, bar and bolt, made wholly, or 
in part, by rolling, thirty-seven dollars perion. ‘The cost of this article 
abroad is bat about $23 per ton, the present duty on which is a protec- 
tion of 13) per cent. on the first necessary to an agneultural and me- 
shanical people. 

Nails of iron, cnt or wrought, 5 cents per ponnd. 

Salt, 2) cents for every 55 pounds. ‘The exertions of the present 
Administration have, with great difficulty, reduced it to 15 cents, at 
which it o> v stands, and to 10 cents after the 31st of December next. 
A bushel of somes kinds of coarse salt, weighs 8) pounds and upwards ; 
and the actaal duty is, therefore, near 30 cents per measured bushel. 

Sugar, course brown. 3 cents per pound, equal to from 100 to 125 

r cent. on its cost. Sugars, superior refined, used by the rich elasses, 

ut 4 cents per pound, which is not more than from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Woollens, if they are coarse, and cost fen cents per square-yard, the 
@x is 224 cents per square-yard. This is the price im England of 
coarse baizes used chiefly by the poor for lining Ww their clothes, which, 
from this exorbitant duty of 22} cents, and the merchant's commission 
thereon, cannot be sold to us for less than from 45 to 60 cents per yard. 

Remove the duty, and they can be sold for from 15 to 20 cents per yard. 
This is equal to 225 per cent., which is the real tax paid by the laboring 
people of this country for the support of a few woollen manufacturers. 

In the same manner, a yard of cloth which costs abroad from fifty 
eents to one dollar per square-yard, a quality altogether used by laboring 
people, pays 45 cents duty, which is from 46 to 88 per cent.; and that 
which costs from 101 to 250 cents per square-yard, a quality also used 
by laboring people, pays from 46 to 111 percent. Bat if the cloth cost 














‘from $3 to $10 per square-yard at the factories, and such as the 
Wealthy can afford to wear, the duty is but 45 per cent.; 225 per cent. 
on wovollens worn by the poor, and 45 per cent. on those worn by the 
rich! And in this consists the chief imperfection of the system, that the 
highest duties are \evied upon the coersest articles, so that the poorer a 
man is, the heavier is his burden; and this, too, under a Government, 
and sustained by a party professing to cherish a special regard for the 
interests of the working people, those, to the sweat of whose brow, the 
whole nation is mdcbted for its wealth aud prosperity. The law by 
which these extravagant and unequal duties were imposed upon woo!l- 
ien goods, was much discussed in Congress, in the session of 1826—7, 
and passed the House of Kepresentatives by a small majority, but fell 
im the Senate. ‘T'he late lamented Dr. Wa. S. Younc, who then 
represented this District, VOTED AGAINST IT. | In his Circular, 
of March 4th, 1%27, he uses the following language im relation to its 
provisions and oppressive operation: “ A bill (ssys he) to increase the 
duty on wool aud coarse inported woollens, passed the House of 
| Kepresentatives by a smail majority. ‘The existug duties range from 
, lurty-seven and a-halfto fifty per cent. on the invoice price. The pro 

| posed duties are calculated on the square-yard, and will, upon the 
| tininimum principle fixed in the bill, be graduated from forty to tico hun- 
dred per cent. on the first cost. That quality of woollen goods worn by 
the poor and laboring classes, will pay the highest, and that wu hich is con- 
sumed by the wealthy will pay the lowest duties—prohibitory duties break 
down competition at the expense of the consumer. This measure will 
curtail the revenue, and operate as a bounty to the Northera capitalists and 
manufacturers, without any cquiralent to our languishing commercial and 
agrwultural interests."" Such, in regard to this oppressive feature of the 
‘antl, were the opinions of a man endeared to tne people of this Dis- 
trict, ahke by his private virtues and public worth. He was the fnend 
of the poor and laboring clases, and no partisan feelings or devotion to 
the “American System,” or any other creed, could induce him to 
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abanaon their trne interests. The grave has now closed over him, and | 


no humble trrbute of nine can brighten the fame that he has lett behind 
hin: he enjoys at the bauds of all parties, the proudest reputation that 
can be earned by the statesman of this or any other age—the reputation 
of an honest politician. 

After his death, this woollens bill, to which he was so much opposed, 
was passed intoa law. Mr. Chilton, his successor, roted for wu. 

Here, fellosv-citizens, you can behold unmasked and stripped of the 
enchantnents of a false name, the Tariff, which its advocates boasting- 


ly proclaim too perfect to be amended, or touched by the frau reason of 
the people. 


its leading features. Firstly, that which :mposes a burdensome tar tpun 
the necessaries of life. 
poverishes the laboring classes, by imposing a much higher duty on 
articles consumed by the latter than the former. Let us discuss briefly 
the propriety of reducing the Tariff on SUGAR. 

his is a of life, which enters largely mto the consumption 
of every family—in sickness and in health it is essential to human com- 
fort. The quantity of sugar consumed in the United States, as esti- 
mated from returna made in the office of the Secretory of the Treaanry. 
is 140,000,000 nds. Of this, 47,953,615 pounds is érewn suger 
tmported from abroad. The croy of New Oricans for 1525—9, amount- 
ed to 87,965,000 pounds. The duty on 140,000,000. the aggregate of 
consumption, at three cents per pound, is four millions two hundred 
thousand dollars. Of this, the duty on “ported sugars amounts to 
# 1,438,611, and is a tax upon the nation; but as it goes mto the public 
Treasury for revenue, and is again disbursed for the common geod, it 
cannot be so much complained of. But the duty on the 87,965,000 
pounds of sugar manufactured in Louisiana, amounting to the enormous 
sum of two millions siz hundred and tlirty-eight thousand nine hundred 
and fifty dollars, \evied to keep foreign sugars out of the market, and 
which > te not go into the Treasury, is 2 tax on teelre millions of free- 
men for the benefit of fice hundred sugar-planters and their slares. And 
why is it continued? To enable the planters of a small section of a 
small State to riot in luxury, and “dash” mm royal pomp, at the expense 
of the poor and working classes throughout the Union. It has been 
said, that of this contribution from our pockets, a single planter receives 
thirty thousand dollars! 1 am willing that these cultivators of the sugar- 
cane shall live, and lire wel, but Lam unwilling that a whole nation 


The loss and suffering are too general—the benefit too parteal. 

From a calculation made by an intelligent centleman of Louisiana, 
and which has been circulated through the Union, it is estimated that 
the sugar-planters realize annually, fire hundred dollars to each hand 
employed upon their farms. $590 to a hand! What will be said to 
this by the farmers of Kentucky, who think Uieir business profitable if 
they make one hundred dollars to the band?! Even if the Tariff of 
three cents to the pound were wholly abolished, there would still remain 
to the sugar-planter a profit of $2W to each negro employed m the 
culture of his cane. Should not this satisfy any cupidity that is reason- 
able ? This estimate would seem to argue that they can maintam 
themselves in prosperity and wealth without any protection. Without 
any daty, in arivalry with foreigners, they must sull have the advan- 
tage of them in many particulars. 

The market for Western produce, instead of suffering from this re- 
duction, will be redeemed from the depressed and glutted state, which, 
for the last ten years, has been so fatal to many of our citizens. It is more 
than childish prattle to contend that we must enrich to overgrown opu- 
leuce the planters of the South, in oder to secure from them a high 
price for our cargoes. The pri e of every article is reculated by the 
supply and demand, and not by the wealth or poverty of the buyer. 
Twelve or fifteen years since, it will be reeall: cted, that we received in, 
New Orleans double the price that is now paid us for many of the pro- 
ducts of our industry. The fortunes of the planters are much greater 
now than at that period. _ We know that a rich man will pay no more 
for a barrel of a whisky, or a hogshead of tobacco, than a poor one. 

Ii is arged that the present comparative low price of sugar has been 
induced by the Tariff, and that a reduction of the duty would restore it to 
its former prices! Sugar was formerly twenty-five cents per pound in 
Kentucky ; it is now from teu to twelve cents. ‘The cause of this de- 
pression is any thing but the Tariff. Freight from New Orleans is 
now but half a cent per pound; it was then from six to seven cents— 
steamboats not having then gone into operation, or but ye partially. 
Great improvements have been made in the machinery of the sugar- 
manufactories, which facilitate and cheapen its production. There has 
been a decline of prices over all the commercial world, in every article 


of trade, and which, from its universality, will not be attributed to the 





Secondly, that which favors the rich, and im- | 


| its APpomente : 








Tariff: it has been produced by the great abundance of labor thrown 
into useful action from the peaceful state of the world for the last fifteen 
years, and the consequent surplus im the supply of every article of bu- 
man consumption. in addition to this, may be named the increasing 
scarcity of the precious metals, owing to the mines of South America 
having been but partially wrought, froin the unstable and revolutionary 
state of the governments that possessed them. ‘These causes satisfacto- 
rily account for the present comparative cheapness of sugar, without amy 
resort to the magic agency of the ‘Tariff. 

How could a reduction of the duty raise its price? Or, if that should 
be the result of the measure, ought not the planters to be im favor ef it? 
If the admission of foreign sugar, under a reduced duty, would destro 
the planters in the South, (which | have shown could not be the case,) 
and the manufacture of sugar abroad, and the suppiy of our markets 


were confined to a single city or corporation oi men, ther ud be 
some plausibility in arguing that we sheuld be oppressec n lugh 
prices. But how different are the circumstances. The sn ‘ane is 


successfully grown in all the West India lsiands. ‘These i « is be- 
long to the Danes, the English, the French, the Spanish, the ha;tians 
—all independent nations, and jealous rivals in every branch of com- 
merce. Js not there in the competition wich would spring up between 
them, the highest possible guarantee that sugar would be afforded at the 
lowest possible prices ? 1s not the idea of their union and combination 
against us perfectly ridicnious ? ‘The jealousy of traie—the active stampa- 
lant which governs the world of commerce, the thirst of gain, would 
prompt each nation and each individual in that nation, to struggle for the 
ascendency and prelereuce in our market. ‘This could only be secured 
by undersedling his rivals. We have nosuch guarautees from the Louisi- 
ana planters. ‘They are very few in number—speak the same language 
_—live in the same vicmage—have the same interests, and do form com- 
| bmations by which the pnce of sugar is maintained at the highest possi- 
ible himat. 

It is the maxim and practice of the sugar-plantersto proeme our pro- 
duce at the lowest possible rate, and every shift and trick is exercised 
to effect this. In truth, our corn, flour, tobaeco, pork, &c., have fallen 
to one-half of their former prices, and we must, as an indemnity for this, 
avail ourselves of the fall of prices among our neighbors. If we are 
compelled to self low, we must buy low, or bankruptcy and beggary 
will overtake ns. 

From these considerations, I advocate a gradual ire reduction 
‘of the duty npon sugar—retaining a saffieient to enable the 
| planter co compete fairly with the foreigner. My aim iz a healthful 
| conrpetition, which shall protect the great body of the people from the 








I advocate a revision of the present Tariff. and a correction of two of | grinding oppression of monopolies: it is met to sacrifice the citizens of 


}any portion of the Union. 
| Such are also my sentiments in regard to the other necessaries of life 
/enumerated in this address. It is my object to reduce, tut to abolish the 
duties. LI come not to destroy, but to amend; not to pull down the 
Tariff system, bat to build it up, upon a firm and liberal basis. But 
| should its sapporters ebstinately persist in refusing to correct the mani- 
ffest abuse and errors which have crept ipto it, its d«ration cannot be 
isafely calculated upon. It is the oppressson of these abuses which is 
i trom day to day multiplying the number, #e€ renewing the energies of 
- " aod when. from this cotse. its exrstence shali be enda:- 
gered, it will be cn admitted that they were the best friends of thé Tarrff, 
who struggled to tmprore its condition by correcting the errors and abusce 
which drew down upon it such angry, active, and fatal hostility. 





ALABAMA POLITICS. 
crtreet from a Speech delivered by the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, 
at a Public Dinner given to him on the 16th of April last, at 
Montgomery. 


It has been my misfortune, fellow-citizens, to differ from many for 
whose opinions | have great respect, in relation to beth the expediency 
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/system of Internal improvements. 


and the constitutional power of the General Government to carry on a 
Such views as I have entertained 


|ou this sabject, I have given to the public without reserve. ou many 


/decasions, both before and simce my eleciion to Congress. 
should be put under contribution to maintain them as petty monarchs. | opinions have been severally canvassed in ure publie prints and else- 


These 


where: but, amidst all the collisions of seutrment which have taken 
place, it has been to mea source of proud satisfaction, that my most 
violent opponents, even in the waptonness of opposition, have never 
attributed to me a single unworthy motive, either of .nterest or ambition, 
as controlling my judgment on this question. What individnal mterest 
could [ have different fiom that of the great body of the people whom I 
have had the honor to represent ? Their interests are my interests; 
their prosperity is my prosperity; and their oppressions, eg the part ot 
the Government, are my oppressions. Nor could I have expected that 
the unreserved expressions of my opinions in opposition to Internal bm- 
provement, would propitiate the favor or support of my political oppo- 
nents. Those present will bear me witness to the fact, that these opin 
ions were made the strongest ground of opposition to wy re-election. 
Had ¥ consented to have furborne their exposition on this question, of 
to have vielded acquiescence to a system by which the Seuth had been 
plundered of its hard earned treasure, my opponents would heve been 
deprived of the sharpest weapon with winch T was assailed in the spirit- 
ed canvass of 1829; bat I thank my God, fellow-citizens, that it is not 
in my natrre to be sinnggled into office by coneealing my sentunents, 
or to purchase popularity at the expense of my principles. ‘Time, the 
great arbiter of humaw events, can alone determine whether | have 
erred or not. But if [have erred, I have erred on the side of hiberty 
against power; and | have the consolation of being sustained in my 
opinions, not only by the decisive vote of the popular branch of our last 
State Legislature, in the rejection of the Coosa Canal Memorial, but by 
the opinions of four-fifths of the representatives of the Southern Swtea, 





the interest of whose constituents are precisely the same as those of the 
people of Ajabama. 

liad I have represented interests adverse to those I have represented, 
and been entirely free from the restraints of the Constitution and of 
principle, 1 should have advocated precisely an opposite pelicy: As 
the representatives of a people intérested in the contmuanee of'a public 
debt, I might vote for Internal Improvement as best means of 
preventing the extinction of that debt. As the represetitative of a large 
State, whose. numerical strength in Congress gave her a control over 











| the public revenue disproportionate to her contribations to that revenoe, 


| [ might then advocate the system under the bebef that L could get more 
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out of the public Treasury than my constituents paid in. Were I No other legislation can be used on this op lg ek 
the representative of a people deeply interested in the continuance of | protection and stability to the investments; ¢ “Ss ol 9 arnt - 
the Tariff, I might thes vote for every profligate expenditure on roads performed its office, the rest must be left to only 5 ” 

aud canals, asa pretext and apology for keeping up that igh rate of | money will obey—the laws of commerce, ‘These laws, bi on it sree 
duties which would operate as a bounty to iny constituents. But | to operate, will exert a salutary influence on money ; any wi eXpand 
representing, as I have, the interest of the tax-paying people of Alaba- and contract its circulation, raise aud Gepress its price, change its loca- 
bama, to whom a public debt is a public burden, who coutribute by | tion and investment, and will compel it to minister to the ever-varying 
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ing the improvements of the country, and aggravating many fold the 
distress of those who are embarrassed, denying to them the hope of 
rehef, 

The Committee understand, that in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia. 
8 per cent. is the legal interest, while in Virginia and Ohio the price of 
money is not restrained, 





millions, and receive by thousands from the public Treasury, and : 
whose prosperity is m the inverse ratio of a high rate of duties on im- 
ported goods, | should lend my aid in riveting upon them their Chains, 
by recognizing the policy of Internal Lnprovement. a 
"LT have said, fellow-citizens, on a different occasion, that if a majority 
of the people of the United States are in favor of continuing this system, 
it is dificult to see on what grounds they can reject Mr. Clay for Presi- 
dent, who has contributed, perhaps, more to its success than any other 
man living; and, I will now say, that were I the most zealous advocate 
for that gentlem in’s pretensions, | could noi devise am re successful 
mode of furthering bis election, than by supporting suc measures of 
Internal Improvement as the President, under his last Message to Con- 
gress, would feel bound to reject, aud thus throwing upon him the re- 
sponsibility of defeating their passage. ‘That such were the tactics of 
his opponents, during the last session, there can be bat little doubt, and 
{ should but poorly have represented either the feelings or the interests 
of my constituents, had [ have lent myself to such an object. — 
lt would have been to me, fellow-citizens, a source of infinite gratifi- 
cation, if, in referring to the acts of the last session of Congress, I could 
have mentioned a single instance of relaxation in that cruel system of 
monopoly and restriction, of which the Southern States have so earn- 
estiy, and so justly complained. From indications furnished during the 
first session of the last Congress, the hearts of the oppressed portions of 
the country were gladdened at what they fondly believed were the evi- 
dences of a returning sense of justice on the part of our manufacturing 
brethren of the Northern and Middle States. It was hoped that some 
concessions would have been made to the insulted feelings of the South ; 
that the spirit of ¢ nopromise and forbearance, upon which our tnstitu- 
tions were established, aud by which they have been so long preserved, 
would have restored the peace and harmony of the country, by alleviat- 
ing some of the burdens most difficult to be borve : but these reasonable 
anticipations have been, so far, most cruelly disappointed. The iron 
hand of power is still unclenched—our oppressious are still continued, 
and no limit is fixed beyond which we are to look for a return of better 
days. Propositions were submitted fora reduction of some of the duties 
which were most oppressive, and they were refused even the parhia- 
mentary courtesy of consideration. So impatient are the majority of 
any interference with their assumed right to profit by the exactions of 
the Tariff, that they will hear no complaints, listen to no arguments, nor 
even treat with common respect, any suggestion to lighten our burdens. 
An honorable gentleman from Virginia introduced a resolution that the 
Committee of Wavs and Means be instructed to report a bill reducing 
the rate of duties to that standard necessary to support the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, after the payment of the National Debt. 
If this proposition had been one of the most offensive character, amount- 
ing even to a contempt upon the dignity ofthe House, it could not have 
received a more signal rebuke. It was met on the threshold, with the 
question of consideration—a question which precludes debate, and one 
which was freely used during the session, as a gag to stifle the voice of 
complamt against the oppressions of the majority. Perhaps, fellow- 
citizens. no circumstance could better illustrate the palpable oppressions 
of the system or the objects of its advocotes, than the impatient rejection 
of so reasonable a proposition. 





Hitherto, the several laws enacted for 
the protection of domestic manufactures have professed, by their titles, 
to be acts for the legitimate purpose of raising a revenue. 

Their advocates have contended that, while they would afford pro- 
tection to the manufacturer, they would increa:e the means of dis- 
charging the public debt, and thus they have found not only an argu- 
ment, but a pretext for continuing the Taritf. We have the assurances 
of the President of the United States, that the receipts of the Treasury 
ehall be faithfully applied to the discharge of the just obligations of the 
Government, and at the end of four years we may expect to witness 
an entire extinction of that debt. In anticipation of this desirable result. 
the naked question presents itself, whether the oppressed portions of the 
country are to submit te an annual tax of twenty-three or four millions 
of dollars, when less than-ten millions will be required to defray the 
expenses of the © »vernmeat ? Whether the Southern people shall pay 
an average tax of forty-five per cent. on the necessaries of life, not for 
the snpport of a Government which they love, and for which they would 
ahed their dearest blood, but for the benefit of manufacturing arictarra. 
ey. who claim these éxactions with the same insolence with which a 
hauehty lord would devnand his contributions of the most servile vassals, 

These are questions, fellow-citizens, which cannot be avoided. They 
are such as must necessarity force themselves npon the next Congress 
The South will then demand to be informed how long they are to be 
made tributary to manufacturing cupidity ; to what extent their foreign 
commerce is to be crippled, and the markets for their valuable staples | 
destroved Such questions involve not only our pecumary interests, | 
but our liberties, and upon their issue depends all that is valuable to the | 
I will vet indulge the hone that a returning sense of} 
justice, on the part of the next Congress, will not drive to the last ex-| 
tremity of injury and oppression, a gallant people, whose patriotic vene- | 
ration for the Umion has caused them to submit to oppressions which, if} 
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wants of commerce in a manner the mest advantageous to both the in- 
dustry and the capital of the country. 

if what the Committee have asserted rather than argued, be true, 
that money is most abundant and cheap in old and populous countries 
—that it must be invited, not coerced, to seek new channels and new 
investments—then, the policy, not only of our State, but of the nation, 
appears to the Comuniitee plain and obvious. We should look hot only 
to neighboring States, but to foreign nations, for capital; and, with this 
view, our National and State legislation should pursue a steady policy 
in regard to non-resident capitalists ; our public stocks should rest apon 
ample and well secured pledges; our monied corporations should be 
made as stable and secure as possible; even the tenure by which 
foreigners may hold and enjoy our lands, should be most favorable, per- 
manent, and seeure. 

These requisites secured, the high value which commerce has given, 
and continues to give to money in our country, will insure its constant 
and steady flow from Europe to America, and from the old to the new 
States, as well as from the old to the new parts of the same State. ‘The 
investments most inviting to foreigners should be guarded with most 
care, always recollecting that the mode of investment to us ts important, 
the acquisition of capital all-important. If foreign capital seek imvest- 
ments in our public stocks and our banks, it releases an equal amount 
of native capital which seeks some other employment, as manufactures, 
agriculture, or commerce. If it finds investment in our lands, then it 
releases an equal amount which would have been required for that pur- 
pose, and leaves it free to engross our public stocks, banks, &c. If the 
sum total of stock is augmented, no watter in what channels it may 
flow, the benefit of the nation or State is achieved. 

The Committee deem it important to add, that while the augmenta- 
tion of capital from abroad promotes every branch of industry, it does 
not, in any considerable degree, conflict with the interest of the native 
capitalist, or even with that of the money lender. ‘This seeming para- 
dox will be explained by reflecting, that the value of all permanent in- 
vestments advances in the same ratio that the price of money falls. 
Thus, if by a sudden influx of capital, the rate of interest should be re- 
duced from six per cent. to three, with a prospect of remaining perma- 
nently at that rate, a six per cent. stock, redeemable at a remote period, 
would as suddenly rise from par to 100 per cent. premium; and the 
capitalist, while he would be obliged to lend bis future income at three 
per cent. interest. would, at the same time, if he chose to part with his 
bank stock, his publie securiticy, or any other productive, permanent, 
and well secured investment, be able to obtain, therefore, double the 
amount he had paid when money wes worth six percent. It is true, 
that capital on hand, and funds coming in, and seeking investment, 
would be impaired in value; but the amount of such funds is so small, 
and the change in the market price of interest, stocks, lands, &c., so 
gradual, that no evil resnits from this cause, provided government does 
not interpose its authority to produce sudden fluctuations. 

The Committee having presented, very briefly, their general views 
on the subject of capital and interest, proceed more in detail to give their 
objections to the provisions of the bill under consideration. 

And, Ist. The bill propoves to fix the legal rate of interest below the 
maximum price at which commerce has fixed it. 

"When the legal rate is at ur above the current or commercial rate, 
then the law ceases to operate as a restraint, and the value and circula- 
tion of money is regulated, as it should be, entirely by the laws of com- 
merce; high at one place and low at another, high at one time and low 
ut another, according as demand and supply may fluctuate. Such is 
happily the present condition of capital and interest in our State. 
Seven per cent., the present legal rate, though certainly not above, yet 
is about equal to the maximum price of money in the northern and 
western parts of our State, where capital is least abundant and most 
valuable ; it follows; therefore, that the law has litde, if any practical 
operation on the subject. In those parts of the State, temporary loans 
on good personal security, payable quarterly or half yearly, are geneval- 
ly made at six percent. ‘Two branches of the United States Bank are 
loaning freely at that rate; the local banks, though entitled to seven per 
cent. by law, and by charter, are restrained by competition to six per 
cent. on most of their leans, and oa all their largest operations. 

Permanent loans are freely made in the same sections of our State, 
at seven per cent. interest, payable half yearly; and, at this rate, large 
sums are flowing from city to conntry, from New England to Western 
New York, and promises, if not interrupted, to supply the demand for 
capital in those extensive regions of our State, where a wide field for 
its employment ts sull unoecupied. 

In our Eastern cities the prce of money 8 less by about one per 
cent.; in New York the current rate of interest on bond and mort- 
gage is from six to seven percen. Bank discounts, at all the Eastern 
cities of our State, are made at six per cent.; temporary loans are made 
of idle funds, which are waiting and seeking better investment, at five 
per cent. Public stocks, redeemeble at a distant day, drawing four 
and a-half per cent., sell readily at par. 

Thus it appears, if the Committee possesses accurate information on 


inflicted by a foreign nation on any part of their common country, they | this subject, that the present rate of interest in this State ranges from 
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| four and a-half to seven per cent., according to location, security. &c. 


it follows, therefore, that the legal mte of seven per cent. cannot 


operate as a rstraint upon the lender, and f removed, there is no reason 


to believe he could obtain higher rate; it ix still more apparent, that the 
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from the Committee on Finanee, to which was referred 


biv, entitled “* An act concerning the interest 


Mr. Browson, 
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the bi 
r ‘ported : 

That said bili proposes, on aii | yntracts. to reduce the rate of in- 
tarest to be charged, from seven to si ent. 

A subiect of such magnitade, which has such important bearings on 
the industry of our State, and coming, as it does, recommended to our 
favor by a strong vote from the othe: branch of the Legislature, de- 
mands. atthe hands of your Committee, more deliberation than the 
single day allotted to th: nn of the present session will allow. and that 
day broken in upon by other duties. Stull the Committee Jeem it right 
nt to the Senate such views as their time will permit, although 
the delay occasioned thereby may postpone their action on the bill, inas- 
much as thev have come to the conclusion that the public interest would 
not be promoted by its passage. 

Money ts an lnportant agent to stimulate and promote the industry 
of the country; itis equally important with the natural agents, steam 
water power, or mannal labor, and is, in fact, the agent which 
moves all others; it is emphatically the tool forall trades. ‘The cause of 
industry is, therefore, best promoted by ils general and extensive diffu- 
sion, and every avenue should be thrown wide open to effect this object. 

Money possesses the property of begetting money, and the tendency 
to remain where it is produced and propagated; a tendency which will 
earjrol it, all other things beimg equal; tt ts there its proprietorean best 
manage it, without the intervention of ageuts, and with the satisfaction 
of a personal knowledge of the borrower, the security, &c. 

it follows, therefore, that money is most abundant in old and popu- 
lous ¢ This tendency in capital to remain stationary where it 
sccuwuiates, ean be counteracted only by presenting at other points 
better obiects of investment, or an offer of a higher rate of interest: the 
prospect of gain, coupled with security for the capital, aud stability of 
governmental regulations, will operate with unerring certainty to draw 
capital from countries where it ts abundant and cheap, and transfer it to 
others where it is scarce and dear; nothing can be effected by the force 
of jaw; pains and penalties can do sothing; the hope of gain must 
alone be relied ou 
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lender to command that high rate; for where money is most abundant. 
and the largest sums are loaned, it brings from four and a-half to six 
per cent. only. 

And, 2d. Your Committee object to the restraint to six per cent., 
because they beleve large sums are required, and may be loaned at a 
higher rate, with advantage to both lender and borrower. 

Your Comniittee are indebted to a colleagne for the following facts, 





derived from the Register’s office iu: New York: 

It appears that near fifty millions of dollars are loaned in the city of 
New York, on mortgages, and the major part of it at an annual interest 
of seven per cent. 

That in the months of April, May, and June, 1830, $ 2,228 054 
were loaned in that city, on mortgage, at the following rates, viz : 
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S 2,228 954 

During about nine months of the last year, it appears by the report 
of the Life Insurance and Trust Company, that they have loaned in 
| thirty-six counties, exclusive of New York, and their stockholders. 
| $515,592, and that, as your Committee understand, at 7 per cent., 
secured by a pledge of real estate of double the value of the loan. at 
least. This half million of dollars, spread over thirty-six counties, in 
the short period of nine months, proves that money js sought for with 
some avidity, at the rate of 7 ow! cent., and that, too, by a class of our 
citizens well able to judge of their own wants and interests; substantial 
freeholders, possessed of unincumbered real estate, of the value, at 
least, of a million of dollars. 

To interpose the anthority of law, and restrain the borrower and 
lender from giving and receiving more than 6 per cent., would e4ectu- 
ally dry up this source to the country, and turn back the tide of monev 
upon the city, where it is already abundant, or give it the direction of 
oiver States, where either there is no Pestraint, or where the legal 
| maximum is above ours, thereby paralyzing the enterprize, and check- 








“3d. If an evil exists, the remedy is not within the reach of legislation. 
If it were true that 6 per cent. was an adequate compensation for the 
use of money, the Legislature have no means of compelling the lender 
to supply the borrower at that rate ; and all attempts to do so must de- 
feat and counteract that object. 

It has been said that a charge of 7 per cent. operated oppreasively on 
land contracts, and was more than they could afford. If this be true, 
still legislation cannot cure the evil. No law can compel a sale, and 
regulate prices ; and if, therefore, the seller is restricted in bis interest, he 
will indemnify himself by adding to the principal on which interest is 
chargeable. 

The Committee cannot doubt that this matter, of both principal and 
interest, has been, and will continue to be, more equitably adjusted be- 
tween seller and buyer than it could be by the Legislature; and the 
best evidence of this is found in the fact that most of the lands on which 
the city of New York now stands, as well as those of the western part of 
this State, have, ~vithin the last forty years, been purchased, subject to an 
annual interest of seven percent., and no city or country has flourished 
more or prospered better than these. 

The Committee are of opinion, therefore, that the proposed restraint 
will operate injuriously on the prosperity and industry of our State ; 
that it would deny to the North and West the use of the surplus capital 
of the East and South; that your citizens can best regulate this subject 
themselves ; that they are more competent to judge, each for himself, of 
the value of money, than the Legislature ; and that the power of judg- 
ing, i this matter, ought not to be delegated to their representatives, 
and cannot be wisely and profitably exercised by them: and they re- 
commend, if the law be modified, it should be done in such manner as 
to leave the parties to all future contracts at liberty to stipulate for the 
rate of interest, fixing by law a rate to govern all contracts, when the 
party shall omit to doso. All which is respectfully submitted. 
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It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the se 
cond clause of the report of the Commuttee of Eleven, in order to take 
up the following : 

"To establish a uniform and general system of discipline for the mi- 
litia of these States, and to n.cke laws for organizing, arming, disciplin- 
ing, and governing, such part of them as may be employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States, reserving to the States respectively the ap- 
pointment sf the officers, and all authority over the militia, not berein 
given to the General Government.” 

On the question to postpone—It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Maryland, Georgia—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetis, Connecticut, Penusylvanie, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina—8. 

It was moved by Mr. Ellsworth, and seconded, to postpone the con- 
sideration of the second clause of the report of the Committee of Ele- 
ven, in order to take up the following : 

“To establish a uniformity of arms, exercise, and organization, for 
the militia, and to provide for the government of them when called into 
the service of the United States.” 

On the question to postpone—It passed in the negative. 

Yea—Connecticut—1. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—10. 

It was moved and seconded to re-commit the second clause of the re- 
port of the Committee of Eleven—W hich passed in the negative. 

On the question to agree to the first part of the second clause of the 
report, namely : 

“To make laws for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States.” 

kt pareod in the affirmative. 

Yeas-—New Hampehire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Délaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nays—Connecticut, Maryland—2. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the next part of the second 
clause of the report, to read, 

‘* Reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers 
under the rank of general officers.”’ 

It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, South Carolina—2. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—9. 

On the question to agree to the following part of the second clanse of 
the report, namely : 

‘* Reserving to the States respectively the appointmentof the officers.” 

It passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the following part of the second clause of 
the report, namely : ' 

‘* And the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by the United States.”’ 

It passed in the afhrmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina—7. : 

Nays—Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the seventh section of the se 
venth article, as reperted——Which passed unanimously in the affirm- 
ative. 

it was moved and seconded to insert the following clause after the se- 
venth section of the seventh article : 

‘No person, holding any office of profit or trust under the United 
States, shall, without the consent of the Legislature, aceept of any pre- 
sent, emolument, office, or tile, of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or Foreign State.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the eighth article, to read as 
follows: 

“ This Constitution, and the laws of the United States made in pur 
suance thereof, and all treaties made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the several States and of their citi- 
zens and inhabitants; and the Judges in the several States shall be 
bound thereby in their decisions; any thing in the Constitutions or laws 
of the several States to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the eighth article, as amended—It passed 
in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the following words out of the 
eighteenth clauze of the first section of the seventh article : “ Enforce 
treaties,”’—Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to alter the first part of the eighteenth 
clanse of the first section of the seventh article, to read, 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the lawe of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the eighteenth clause of the first section of 
the seventh article, as amended—It passed in the affirmative, 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition, ae 
an additional power to be vested in the Legislature of the United 
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“To negative all laws, passed by the several States, interfering, in 
the opinion of the Legislature, with the general interests and harmony 
of the Union ; provided that two-thirds of the Members of each House 
assent to the same.” 

It was moved and seconded to commit the proposition—W hich pass- | 
ed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgi- | 
nia—. 

Naus—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina, 8. | 
Carolina, Georgia—6. 

The proposition was then withdrawn. | 

It was moved and seconded to amend the first section of the seventh 
article, to read, 

“The Legislature shall fulfil the engagements and discharge the debts 
of the United States, and shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises.” 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved by Mr. Morris, and seconded, to amend the first clause | 
of the first section of the ninth article, to read, 

“ The Senate shall have power to treat with foreign nations ; but no / 
treaty shall be binding on the United States, which is not ratified by a | 
law.” 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the 
amendment— W hich passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Pennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—5. 

Nays—Massi.chusetts, Connecticut, North Carolina, South Carolina, | 
Georgia—. 

On the question to agree to the amendment-It passed in the negative. 

¥ea—Pennsylvania—l. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
laud, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—®. 

Divided—North Carolina—1. 

it was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the first 
clause of the first section of the niuth article—Which passed in the af- 
firmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the words “and other Public 
Ministers,” after the word “ Ambassadors,” in the first section of the 
ninth article—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Separate questions being taken on postponing the several clauses of 
the first section of the ninth article—Passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to take up the first section of the ninth 
article, in order to its being committed—Which paszed in the atfirm- 
ative. 

And it was referred to the Committee of Five. 
And then the House adjourned. 
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Fripay, Avueust 24, 1757. 


The Hon. Mr. Livingston, from the Committee of Eleven, to whom 
were referred the two remaining clauses of the fourth section, and the 
fifth and sixth sections, of the seventh article, informed the Hoase that 
the Committee were prepared to report. 

The Report was then delivered in at the Secretary's table, was once 
read, and is as follows: 

“ Strike out so much of the fourth section of the seventh article as 
was referred to the Committee, and insert, ‘‘ The migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as the several States, now existing, shall think pro- 

sr to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Legislature prior to the year 
1800; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such migration or importa- 
tion, at a rate not exceeding the average of the duties laid on imposts.”’ 

“ The fifth section to remain as in the report. The sixth section to be 
stricken out.” 

It was moved and seconded to re-consider the first clause ef the first 
section of the seventh article—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Deleware, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Marvyland—2. 

And to-morrow was assigned for the re-consideration. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the se- 
cond and third sections of the ninth article—Which passed in the ne- 
gative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, North Carolina, Georgia—3. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, South Carolina—7. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the eecond and third ecctions 
of the ninth arucle—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, ianessimestan Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina—s. 

Nays—North Carolina, Georgia—2. ; 

Separate questions being taken on the first, second, and third clauses, 
of the first section of the tenth article, as reported—They passed in the 
affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “ Legislature,” 
and to insert the word “ People,” in the first section of the tenth article 
—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Pennsylvania, Delaware—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Convecticut, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the word “joint,” before the 
word “ballot,” in the first section of the tenth article—W hich pessed in 
the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina—7. 

‘Wepo--Connectiont, New Jersey, Maryland, Georgia—3. 

It was mnoved and seconded to add, after the word * Legislature,” in 
the first section of the tenth article. the words “ each State having one 
vote,” —Which passed in the negative. ; 

Yeas—C onnecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia—5. 

N New Hampshire, Massachuset‘s, Pennsylvania, Virginia, N. 
Carolina, South Carolina—6. 

It was moved and seconded to insert, after the word “ Legislature,” 
in the first section of the tenth article, the words “to which election a 
majority of the votes of the Members present shall be required,”— 
Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—l0. 

Nay—New Jersey—1. 

On the question to agree to the following clause : 

“ And, in case the numbers for the two highest, in votes, should be 
equal, then the President of the Senate shall have an additional casting 
voice.” 

It passed in the negative. 





it was woved and seconded to agree to the following amendment to 
the first section of the tenth article : 

“Shall be ehosen by electors to be chosen by the people of the seve- 
ral States.” 

Which passed im the negative. 

¥Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
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Nays—New Wampshire. Massachusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, | 


South Carolina, Georgia—6. 
It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the two 


Yeas—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia—4. 
Nays—New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 
Divid-d—Connecticut, Maryland—2. 


The consideration of the remaining clauses of the first section of the | 


tenth article was postponed till to-morrow, on the request of the Depu- 
ties of the State of New Jersey. 

On the question to transpose the word “ information,” and to insert it 
after the word ** Legislature,” in the first clause of the seeoud section of 
Wie tenth article—It passed in the affirmative. 

{t was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ he may,” and to 
insert the word “and,” before the word “recommend,” in the second 
clause of the second section of the tenth article—-Which passed in the 
attirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the word “and,” after the word 
‘ oecasions,” in the second secti8n of the tenth article—W hich passed 
in the aflirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the word “shall,” before the 
words ‘think proper,” in the second section of the tenth article—W hich 
passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “ officers,” and to 
insert the werds “to offices,” after the word “ appoint,” in the second 
section of the tenth article—W hich passed in the athrmative. 

It was moved and sec..:ded to insert the words “or by law,” afler the 
word ** Constitution,”’ in the second section of the tenth article—W hich 
passed in the negative. 

Vea—C onnecticut— 1. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—9., 

it was moved by Mr. Dickinsoa, and seconded, to strike out the words 

“And s:all appoint to offices in all cases not otherwise provided for 
by this Constitution :” 

And to insert the following : 

“ And shall appoint to all oflices established by this Constitution, ex- 
cept in cases herein otherwise provided for, and to all ofhices which may 
hereatter be created by law.” 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Georgia—. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Delaware, S. Carolina—4. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the last 
amendinent : 

“ Except where, by law, the appointment shall be vested in the Exe- 
cutives of the several States.”’ 

Which passed in the negative. 

It was tnoved «ad seconded tu agree to the following order. 

“ That the order respecting the adjournment at four be repealed, and 
that in future the House assemble at ten, and adjourn at three.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

The House adjourned. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

Account or a Pratixa Lamwp.—By George Merryceather, Es7., of 
Whithy—in a letter to Professor Jameson.—A few years ago, Sir Hain- 
phrey Davy made the discovery, that, if a small platiua wire be placed 
around the wick of a spirit lamp, and rendered red-hot, the wire would 
continue ignited for a length of time, afterthe flame was blown out. In 
consequence of having lately witnessed this singular phenomenon at 
Professor Hope's lectures, and that it was generally viewed as nothing 
more than an amusing experiment, I was induced to give the subject 
some attention, as I felt convinced that a mode might be devised of 
turning it to some useful purpose. 

On the 3d of last month, I contrived an apparatus, but not meeting 
with the success I expected with platina wire, I made use of spongy 
plauna, which I found to answer the object [ had in view. In order 
that a correct idea may be formed, | have made a drawing of this ap- 
paratus. The lower part is coustructed of tin, in the body of which is 
the reservoir, large enough to contain a quart of alcohol; the bottom of 
the interior of the reservoir is concave, m order that the cotton wick 
may take up the last drop of the spirit. After the wick has been spread 
in the form of a coronet at the top of the lamp, the platina wire cage, 
containing one piece of spongy platina, is to be picked into the centre 
of the wick, and to be kept nearly in contact, but not to toach it. After 
the reservoir has been filed with alcohol, the wick ts to he inflamed, 
and a minute afterwards, the spougy platina wiil have become incan- 
descent, when the flame is to be suddenly blown out, and the glass 
cover to be immediately placed over the platina. Without any further 
care or attention, the platma ball will keep ignited for thirteen or four- 
teen days and nights. A similar apparatus has been kept ignited for 
this period in the University of this city. If a tube is connected with a 
reservoir (containing a sufficient quantity of alcohol,) and the bottom 
of the reservoir of the lamp, I have ne hesitation in saying that the 
platina ball may be kept ignited for years, as the spongy platina does 
not appear to be in the least deteriorated by being kept in a state of con- 
stant ignition. 

I bad a similar lamp made, on 2 small scale, to keep ignited from 
eight to ten hours, which affords sufficient light to show the face of a 
watch in the dark of night. It causes no annoyance from a glare of 
light. If a light is required, the glass cover is to be elevated, and the 
platina gently touched with a mach of oxy-muriate of potassa, which 
will be instantly inflamed ; and it ts no small recommendation, that there 
is not the least danger to be asprehended from fire. 

There have been two objections to this lamp, which were formidable 
ones, namely, the expense of the alcohol, and the odour which is dif- 
fused through the apartrent in which itis placed. Asa remedy for 
the first, I find by experiment, that the equal parts of alcohol and whis- 
key answer quite as well as pure alcohol ; or even one-third of alcohol 
and two-thirds of whiskey do very well, which I find, on calculation, to 
cost about one penny for eight hours. As a remedy for the second ob- 
jection, I have contrived an apparatus for condensing the vapor, of 
which I have made a drawing. In order that it may be correctly un- 

, I have represented it as ae but the apparatus is 
made of tin, which is to be suspended from a nailin the wall. The 
glass tube of the lamp is inserted into the tin tube of the condensing 
apparatus, which will completely destroy the strong odour of the vapour. 
The liquid is drawn off by the stop-cock at the side of the condenser, 
which will be found a compound of water, acetic acid, and some other 
peculiar ingredients given to it by the platina. 

We may add, that this lamp may prove very useful in all mining 
districts, as a constant light that may be depended upon, if the reservoir 
is periodically replenished. If this should be the result, I shall feel 
myself amply repaid for all the pains I have taken. 





A New Merat Discoverrn.—Mr. Dulong read, on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary last, to the French Institute, a letter from Berzelius, which an- 
nounces the discovery of a new simple substance, by Mr. Sestrom, Di- 
rector of the Mines of Fahlum, in Dalecarlia. Mr. Sestrom being en- 
gaged in examining an iron, remarkable for its softness, discovered in 
it a substance, which appeared to him to be new, but in such small 
quantity that he could not determine with accuracy all its properties. 


| Afterwards, however, he found it more abandantly mm the scorie of the 


last clauses of the first section of the tenth article—Which passed in the} iron, and was thus enabled to prove that the substance in question was 


negative. 

It was. moved and seconded to refer the two last clanses of the first 
section of the tenth article to a Committee of a Member from each 
State—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—5. 


Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Ca- | 


rolina, Georgia—5. 
Divided—C onnecticut—1. 
On the question to agree to the following clause + 
“ Shall be chosen by electors.” 
kt passed in the negative, 


| Scandinavian deity. 
additional notice: Humboldt presented to the Institate specimens of 


a new metal, to which he gives the name Vanadium, after the ancient 
We have had communicated to ns the following 


Vanadium,the new metal recently discovered in the iron of Estersholm, 
by Mr. Sestrom,and which aiso exists in Mexico, in a brown ore of lead 
of Zimapan. M. del Rio, Professor in the Schoolof Mines, of Mexico, 
had extracted from that ore a substance, which, to bis apprehension, re- 
sembled a new metal, to which he gave the name of Erythronium. : 
Collect Descotils, to whom he sent a specimen, could not agree in ery- 
thronium being a simple substance, and believed he had demonstrated 
that it was an impure chrome. It would appear that Profoseor del Rio 


ee ae 


} 
| agreed in this opinion, and there was no longer any idea of its being 4 
‘hew metal. But, since the discovery of Sestrom was known to Voller, 
ihe, struck with the resemblances which exist between the properties of 
vanadium and that which the Mexican chemist attribates'to his erythro- 
nium, has repeated the analysis of the brown ore of lead of Zima pan, 
and from which he has obtamed a simple body, perfectly identical with 
that of the irom ore of Estersholm. It 1s worthy of remark, that so rare 
a metal should have been discovered in two places so far asunder as 
Scandinavia and Mexico. 





New Sarery Coacn.—There has been exhibited lately a new safety 
coach, the invention of Mr. Stafford, of Liverpool, which the papers say 
appears to deserve the name it bears. The wheels and body of this 
vehicle are sitwilar to those geuerally used in all coaches ; but the springs 
and manner of suspension are not outwardly visible, so that the carriage 
appears simple in construction, and unaccompanied by heavy iron werk. 
‘The principle may be applied to any description of carriage without 
any additional expeuse of building. The body of the coach, in place 
of resting upon the sprivgs below, is poised upon two upwright sup- 
porters, risiug from the beds and axles, and passing up between the 
bocy and the bolts. The tops of these supporters surmounted by el- 
liplic springs, on which the bedy is suspended in such a manner, that, 
on meeting inequalities on the road, it has freedom to adjust its centre 
of gravity, and thus, by throwing the weight ou the rising wheels, pre- 
vents the lability of being upset. ‘The sense of danger, which is often 
attended with lamentable results, is avoided, for the body of the coach 
maintains its vertical position, in the manner of a mariner’s compass, 
so that those imside may not be aware of the whecls having varied 
from one to twee feet. 





Ixvention.—A new mode of applying horse-power to move machine- 
ry has lately been discovered by Mr. Geo. Page, a citizen of this town. 
The horse ts mounted upon a band made of leather and narrow pieces 
of plank, and this band passes round two cylinders or drums, about two 
feet apart, the axles of which are horizontal, and one of them higher 
than the other. ‘he band is supported by small wheels, which run on 
a ratl-way placed under each edge. ‘The harness of the horse is attach- 
ed to an immovable post, placed near the lower eylinder. When made 
to draw, the band moves backward under him ; the moving of the band 
causes the cylinders to revolve, and, a gear being attached to the axle of 
one of them, motion ts thus communicated to the machmery. It can be 
used to move machinery constructed for almost any purpose, but will 
probably be most used to propel boats on rivers. It has not, as yet, been 
applied to any purpose but sawing wood, and this it performs with 
greatexpedition. Woth two men to tend it, the proprietor informs us, 
he can saw thirty cords of a mixture of seft and hard wood in a day, 
cutting it twice in two. ‘The expense of the band and other necessary 
machimery is not great.—[ Keene (N. H.) Sentinel. ‘ 


ImporTANT Invention ron Manuracturers.—A French chemist, 
named Souachon, has discovered the method of fixing the color of Prus- 
siate of Iron, even more permanently than indigo blue. With this pre- 
paration he has succeeded in dyeing green, blue-blacks, and black, at 
an expense of little more than one-third of that of indigo colors, and 
said to be in every respect equally fine and permanent. A Mr. Arnold 
Buffum, of Rhode Island, has made arrangements for introducing this 
process iuto this country. The Providence American, in annowncing 
the fact, says that the colors will resist the action of both acids and alke- 
lis. The attention of Mr. Souchon was called to the subject by a pre- 
mium of 3,000,000 francs, offered by Napoleon Bonaparte.—[{ Buffalo 
N. Y. Journal. 





Frame rrom Axtrracire Coat.—It is mentioned that there is a fur- 
nace at the White Lead Works of Mr. Wheatherill, in Philadelphia, 
sapplied by Anthracite Coal—which, of itself, produces an insufficient 
quantity of hydrogen to make flame ; but a little steam is carried from 
the boiler by a cock under the grate of his furnace. The steam, which 
is vaporized water composed of oxygen and hydrogen, passes imto the 
hot coals of the furnace, is there decomposed, and the hydrogen, when 
it reaches the surface, becomes a powerful flame. When the cock is 
stopped, the flame dies away ; when it is turned, it revives. A vessel 
ean carry three times as much anthracite as she can bituminoas coal, 
and the inflamable principle, the absence of which appeared to render 
it valueless for this purpose, is always w be borrowed from the fluid in 
which the vessel moves. This discovery will prove of immense im- 
portance, as it removes what was conceived an insuperable difficulty— 
the use of anthracite coal in precuring steam, The advantage to steam 
boats is ircalculable.—[ New York Gazette. 





Srean Navigation x THE VALLEY oF THe Mississtpe1.—Although 
a steamboat was built on the Ohio as early as 1811, and from that time 
to 1817, six or seven additional ones were constructed, it was not until 
that year that their importance began to be duly appreciated. During 
that year a Captain Shreve, a bold and skilfal navigator, with a steam- 
boat having a more powerful engine, ascended the Mississippi and 
Ohio, from New Orleans to Louisville, in Kentucky, in twenty-five 
days; and the enterprize was deemed so extraordinary as to cause a 
—— rejoicing, and a public dinner to be given him by the citizens of 

uisville. Since that memorable achievement they have increased 
most rapidly, and a trip from New Orleans to Louisville has since been 
made in eight days and two hours. 

_The passage formerly made im barges from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville required on an average about three months, and all kind ef freight 
was necessarily extremely high. Now, merchandise can be carried 
from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, by way of New Orleans, at a cent a 
pound, and from New York to the interior of Ohio, by the Erie and 
Ohio canals, at a still cheaper rate; and when the Pennsylvania canal 
and rail road from Philadelphia to Pittsburg shall be completed, goods 
may be introduced into the valley of the Ohio at a still greater reduc- 
tion of price; while all the productions of that region will be proportion- 
aby increased in value. 

ince the introduction of steam navigation on the western waters, 
the whole number of steamboats built upon them is about 375, and 
their aggregate tonnage about 56,000 tons. Some of them are of 500 
tons burden, and frem that down to 100, and their average over 200 
tons. The number of boats now in commission, is something over 
200; their duration is from four to six years, and the cost of their con- 





struction about 100 dollars per ton. Their annual expense for fuel is 
estimated at 1,181,000 dollars, and the other expenses at 1,300,000 dol- 
lara, making at present a total annual expense of nearly 2,500,000 
dollars 

The value of steam navigation tothe United States, and particularly 
to the great valley of the Mississippi, is incaleulable—it defies the 
power of calculation.— Anon. 





W eavine wy Iso1a.—The condition of some nations, as the Chinese, 
the Hindoos, and most of the African race, has continued unchanged 
for such a long period of years, that we might really donbt whether 
man, placed under certain moral and physicial institutions, is a progres- 
sive animal. At this day, the instruments of weaving, in India, are pre- 
cisely of the same construction as they were two thousand years ago: 
The Indians still spin their yarn-web, as well as weft. with distaff and 
spindle ; and the loom upon which the eloth is woven is composed of a 
few sticks or reeds ; and when in operation it is placed under the shade 
of a tamarind or mango tree, with the balance fastened to one ef the 
branches. ‘Two loops underneath the gear, in which the weaver inserts 
his great toes, serve as treadles ; and the shuttle, formed like a hetting 
needle, but exceeding the breadth of the cloth in length, is used alter- 
nately to draw through the weft and strike it up into the web. The 
loom has ne beam, the warp is laid wpon the ground, the whole length 
of the piece of cloth ; and upon this primitive machine the Asiatic 
duces muslins, which have been subjects of G@anivetion for theix 
beauty and the finepees of their texture. 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
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PROPHETIC WISDOM OF THE PATRIOT 
SAMUEL ADAMS. 


From the Western Carolinian. 


A few days sinée we accidentally met with the following 
words, in ove of the letters of Samuel Adams, viz: “1 am 
partucularly afrand that unless great care should be taken to! 
prevent it, the Constitution, in the administration of it, would 
gradually, but swiftly and imp rceptibly run into @ consolt- 
dated Government, pervading and legislating through all the 
States, not for Federa! purposes only, as it professes, but in all 
cases Whatever; such a Government would totally anothilate 
the sovereignty of the Siaies, so necessary to the support of the 
confederated commonwealth, and sink both in despotism.” How 
very much like prophecy does the first clause of the senteuce, 
just quoted, sound! How appatiiug to the feelings of the pa- 
triot to contemplate the latter! What will those say who take 
no care to prevent the realization of the fears of that purest of 
patriots, but who take great care to bring about so detrimental! 
a consummation? Will they, with this staring them in the face. 
say that those whe contend for the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitut on—wWho pomt out thei suicidal attempts, that the people 
may be ow their guard—who are laboring for the supremary 
of the States, and the good of the Republic, will they, we re- 
peat, call such men broachers of new aud dangerous doctrines, 
No. They cannot. They can- 
pot summon to themselves (as far as they have gone in the 





larmists aud disorganizers? 


work of rapine and plunder) impudence enough to deny such 
glaring facts. They cannot—they dare not assail the memory 


of as pure a patriot as the world ever saw. If, then, such 
fears were entertained, by such a man, belore these trespassers 
upon the Constitation—upon the reserved rights of the States, 
had begun their trespasses, which they have since continued 
with such destructive effect as to destroy, In a measure, the 
agricultural and commercial interests of our country, why 
should we (when we have facts to build our assertions upon) 
net he pre rmutted fo warn the people against a course ol policy, 
which, if persisted in, will soon break down every barnes 
whieh the framers of that instrument (that ought to be the 
guide of every statesman—of every mau who writes or speaks 
upon the constitutional questions,) placed between the federal! 
head and the State Governments? Why should we not tel 

them to guard with Argus eyes those men who are trying to 
break down the ramparts which have been built around the 
States, to preserve them from the encroachments of the too 
powerful federal head? Yes, we repeat, against the encroach 

ments of the too powerful federal head, for too powerful it is, 
whatever monocrats may say to the coutrary : notwithstanding 
they may say that its want of power weakens it. It is in ae- 
cordance with their principles and interests to say so. We fear 
nothing from ifs want of streueth, but we do fear much from 
its overgrown power. Whatcan now resist its matchless force! 
With the army, the navy, the Supreme Court, and an inex- 
haustible treasury te guide each of the others at its command, 
what may itnot do? The Constitution ts not now “ gradually” 
but itis “swiftly” runoing into a grand consolidated machine, 
which we fear will soon leave not one vestige of the unceded 
rights of the States—which will soon destroy the Union of 
these States and the prosperity and happiness of the people, 
if not curbed in its onward course. But how should we stop it? 
Let us ery aloud—let our complaints reach from Maine to 
Louisiana—let them reach every man in the United States and 
they will be heard. It is the cause of the only sovereigns of 
this land, the people, and their voice must be heard. The 
moneyed aristocrats who now rule this nation must yleld thei: 
influeoce—they must retura their trust into the hands of those 
who gave it, and it will be placed in the hands of those who 
will oat abuse it—in the hands of those who will discharge it 
faithfully—who will respect alike the rights of the poor and 
the rich, and whose conduct will be guided by the principles o! 
equality and justice. Let this be done, and the Constitution 
will be restored to its legitimate bounds, amd the predictions of 
the prophets of the old world will be falsified, and this Govern- 
ment will stand as a beacon to guide and direct the millions 
who are now struggling, or who may hereafter struggle, for the 
rights to which they are entitled * by nature and by nature's 
God.” 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


From the Lebanon ( Ohio ) Democrat. 


la commenting upon what would seem to be understood, by 
its advocates, as the * American System,” we would not ad- 
dress those who, by reason of their wealth, do not feel asa 
burden those taxes, under the oppressive weight of which the 
laboring classes of the community, the * working-men,"’ justly 
complain. We would not address those, who, from their sta- 
tion in life, and their peculiar calling, do not gain an honest 
living by the “sweat ef the brow.” We would not address 
those, who, just entering upon the stage of life, and aiming to 
sustain the character of gentlemen, have very splendid concep- 
tions of what Government should be, and very,contemptuous 
ideas of the intelligence and rights of the mass of the people. 
Bat we would address those, who, by their labor and untiring 
industry, produce the taxes which are paid into the Treasury. 
We would address those who bear, and who aloue feel the 
weight of taxation. 

liaving premised this, we would endeavor to draw the at- 
tention of those whom we more especially address to the pre- 
sent system of taxation, which was adopted from necessity and 
policy, and which is sought to be continued and rendered per- 
maweut, after the necessity shall have passed away, and when 
policy shall no longer require it. One great difficulty in treat- 
ing this subject arises from the manner in which the taxes 
levied by the Federal Government, are imposed. They are 
not raised by direct contributions from the people, as our State 
taxes, but are so intimately blended with the price and value 
of those articles which we are constantly in the habit of pur- 
chasing, as articles of necessity or convenience, that we do not 
readily distinguish between the price we pay for an article, and 
the tax we pay te the Government. Indeed, the tax has be- 
come a part of the price. Thus no one knows, without much 
dificulty, the amount of tax he pays to support t " 
Government. er te 

This is not the case with our State taxes. They are so 
levied that each maa is obliged to know the precise ameunt he 


is to pay ts set opposite, and he is compelled to go to the trea- 
surer and make his contribution. Thus, with regard to the 
State tax, the whole matier is plain. And hence it is, that we 
find our citizens so very watchful of the manner in which their 
money is expended. Hence it is, that we hear men cou:plain- 
ing of the heavy taxcs they pay on account of our canal debt, 
although our canals are a positive benefit to a very great ma- 
jority of the people of the State. But we bear comparatively 
few complaints of the weight of Federal taxation. We hear 
comparatively but few complaiving of the manuer in whieh the 
Federal Gevernment expends the revenue, thus indirectly paid 
into the Treasury. ‘The Federal Government may expend 
millions, in works which are only positively beneficial to a few, 
aud we hear but few complain. This is all owing to the man- 
ner in which the taxes are levied and collected. Were the 
Federal and State taxes directly assessed and collected, the 
same watehfulness would be exercised as to their expenditure, 
and the people would require the same necessity for the im po- 
sition of one, as for the imposition of the other. 

Could eact individual in the community know the precise 
sum he pays to liquidate the national debt, to support our 
maunufactures, and to erect works for the convenience of our 
commerce, &e. &c., he would then reflect upon the propriety 
of the assessment, and the expenditure of these taxes. 

The principal necessity whieh existed, and which still exists 
for the preseut amount of taxes, was the debt which the Go. 
vernment owed, The wavment of this debt was necessary to 
the existence of the Government, and demanded by every prin- 
ciple of honor, honesty, and virtue. To pay this debt, the 
people have submirted cheerfully to a heavy taxation, and 
doubtless will cheerfully acquiesce until the last dollar is paid. 
Avother reason existed in the difficulties experienced by the 
Government and the army, during the last war, from the waut 
of those manufactures which were necessary to the efficient 
preseculion ot operatious by our Troops. This difficulty Was 
seen and felt by all, aud induced the people to provide against 
a recurrence of similar embarrassments, by the establishment 
and support of these manufactures, in the absence of which 
such great distress was experienced. These manufactures 
could only be supported by a tax on our citizens. The neces. 
sity for this tax arose from the great fertility of our soil. Men, 
by avery small amount of labor, in this country, when compared 
with the amount required in Europe, could obtain a comforta- 
ble livelihood. Hence the price of labor in the two countries 
was so unequal, that, particularly in England, goods could be 
manufactured upon terms far more favorable than in America. 
This disparity still exists, and but for the necessity and pro- 
priety of being prepared for a state of war, in which ou sup- 
plies of manufactures might be cut off, a free trade with the 
whole world would be decidedly preferable to any system of 
home manufactures, however managed. As labor in Europe 
is cheaper than in America, our citizens could be supplied with 
manufactures upon better terms from the manufactories there, 
than from our own. Hence the necessity for a Tarifl, to ena- 
ble our manufacturers to compete with foreigners. 

The priueipal question for the people of the United States to 
decide is, whether the present Tariff is necessary to induce the 
manufacture of those articles, the want of which were felt 
during the last war, end which could not well be dispensed 
with. If this should be thought to be the case, (which, how- 
ever, remains to be shown by the advocates of the ** American 
System,”) the present tax should and will be continued, even 
should it be expended in useless efforts to aggrandize our na- 
tion. But should the people conclude [as we think they will] 
that a mach heavier tax is imposed than is necessary to effect 
this grand object, they undoubtedly will demand an alleviation 
of the burden, so soon as the national debt is paid; which is, 
and which will remain, the supreme desire of any intelligent 
aud ,atriotic people. 


et at 





Fraga the Newark ( Ohio) Advocate. 





GEORCE McDUFFIE. 


The speech of this gentleman, delivered at a dinner given to 
him in South Carolina, is vorthy of the serious attention of 
the people of the United State:. Such an appeal as was made 
by that talented gentleman to lis auditors, was well calculated 
to inflame their passions, and to accelerate the adoption of the 
mischievous and impotent meastre by which he proposed to 
reiieve South Carolina from the real or imaginary oppressions 
of the General Government, to wit: aullification. He is said 
to have adduced several instances in which it bad been “‘peace- 
ably and successfully employed.’ Oue of these instances, was, 
we suppose, the refusal of Massachuset's to obey the Executive 
of the United States to march her militia ioto the service of 
the General Government, during the last war. Massach setts, 
it is trus, triumphed in that instance ; but it was such @ tr 
umph as no patriotic State would wish to achieve. She re 
solved, too, that it was “unbecoming a moral and religious 
people to rejoice at the victories of our country’ —by which 
she disgraced herself, and of which she has since become 
ashamed, and expunged the resolution from the Journals of her 
Legislature. It is pretty certain, that, had there been less ex- 
citement in the councils of that State at the time, that resolu- 
tion never would have been passed, nor would the Governor have 
nullified the order of the President of the United States. Ohio, 
too, was once * placed upon her sovereigniy,” and attempted 
to nullify the Bank of the United States, while the Legislature 
was under the iufluence of Mr. Hammond. But Mr. M'D. 
could not have adduced this among the instances in which 
nullification had been “ successfully employed ;” for Ohio 
abandoned her nullifying position upon the decision of a cer- 
tain analogous case ia the Supreme Court, and refunded to 
the Bank the money which her officers bad forcibly taken 
from it, as a tax. 

Mr. M'Duffie’s language is the language of desperation: and 
it is time for the friends of this country to pause and reflect 
upon the cause aud probable effect of it. That its effect will 
be disastrous, is highly probable, from its inflamatory character, 
from the influence which Mr. M' Duffie possesses over his fellow- 
citizens in South Carolina, and from the readiness with which 
their discontents will induce them to adopt his violent counsels. 
And if the Tariff be really so oppressive te our Southern 
coustrymen as they represent it to be; if it is productive of 
discontent, and imterrupts, in the least degree, the peace and 
harmony of the American people; if it endangers, however 





peys His came is eutered in a book, and the sum which he 


remotely, the union of these States, or the etability of this 


Government ; it is high time for its friends solemnly to inquire 
of themselves, whether they are not willing to make every 
sacrifice to remove such a state of things? 

Aud we would ask the people of the South, whether fhey 
are not willing to make some sacrifices on the altar of patriot- 
ism? Jf they are, may we not hope that, by mutual conces- 
sioa and forbearance, the ‘ distracting question” will be amica- 
bly settled. All they have to do, is to bear up under their 
burdens until the National Debt is paid, when the Tariff will 
be so modified as to satisfy the reasonable wishes of every rea- 
sonable man. 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


From the Bucks County ( Pcnn.) Republican. 


The first subject of inquiry proposed by the writer who ad- 
vocates a call of an Anti-Tariff Convention is, “ The right 
of Congress, under the Constitution of the United States, to 
lay any tax or duty which is not wanted for revenue, and is 
not designed for revenue, but for the furthering or promoting 
the American System;” or, in other words, the constitution- 
ality of an act of Congress for encouraging any manufacture, 
or production of the country, by imposing prchibitory or re- 
straiuing duties on the importation of similar manufacture, or 
productions of foreign countries. The 2d, Whether this cop- 
stitutional question should be definitively decided by Congress 
itself, and when such an act shall have been passed by the Na- 
tional Legislature, it is to be considered a constitutional law 
uolil Congress choose to decide otherwise; or whether the 
Supreme Court of the United States should pot be in some 
way authorized to have cognizance of the question, to be by 
that tribunal adjudged in the last resort. ‘These two questions 
go together ; or rather we should say the latter is conceded by 
Mr. Webster, in his celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne, and is 
therefore to be taken as acknowledged by the National Repub- 
lican party in this country; for it will be recollected they have 
set out with adopting all Mr. Webster's doctrine of the supre- 
macy of the United States Judiciary on questions of constitu- 
tional law. If, therefore, as the argument supposes, the Sa- 
preme Court of the United States is the proper tribunal, in the 
last resort, to decide any aud every question of supposed vio- 
lation of the Constitution, then there should be a mode pointed 
out in the law itself, or be known to the forms of proceeding 
of that court, by which the question can be brought before 
therm. 

It is contended, that with respect to the Tariff laws, there 
is no mode pointed out in the act of Congress imposing a Ta- 
riff, or known to the forms of proceding in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by which the question of constitution- 
ality can be brought before that tribunal for final abjudication. 
If there is any such mode, it behooves the political party who 
build upon the foundation of this court being the final judge in 
such cases, to show how it can act in the matter. Until they 
do show us this mode, we shall be bound to consider the peo- 
ple as the only tribunal to which we can safely appeal; and 
we shall suppose the people to consist of the citizens of the 
several States, authorized to act only under and by their State 
form of proceeding. That, though Congress has power to pre- 
scribe certain things respecting the relative action of the pee- 
ple of the several States—as, for instance, io the election of 
Electors of President and Vice President, and of Members of 
Cougress—yet the action of the people within each State, in 
these and all other respects, can only be regulated by State 
authority. Thus, if it be desirable to hold a United States 
Convention of the people, or of delegates from the people, 
that Convention must constitutionally represeut the people of 
the several States who have sent Representatives to that Con- 
vention—not the people of the whole United States as one 
nation. ‘Thus, if a Convention was held, ia which the people 
of thirteen only of the twenty-four States met by delegates, 
from general meetings of the people, without reference to 
State divisions, or being delegated by State conveutions—not- 
withstanding such Convention might represent a majority of 
the people of the United States, aud be assembled from a ma- 
jority of the States, yet it would not comport with the idea of 
a United States Convention. It might be a representation of 
the chief cities—or of the merchants, manufacturers, or farm- 
ers, but nota United States Convention. If all the people of the 
United States acted or had liberty to act in the appointments 
of Delegates to a Grand Convention, and the mode of ap- 
pointment wis by meetings held without reference to State 
houndaries, it might be called a ** National,” but not a United 
States Convention. This much may suffice to show the im- 
possibility of reconciling the idea of a National Convention 
composed of Delegates of the people of the United States as 
a whole, without doing violence to all our habits of thinking, 
and speaking, and acting as distinct sovereign parts of that 
whole. We must therefore abandon Mr Webster's notion of 
the people constitutionally nullifying an act of Congress, or 
admit the South Carolina scheme of the people nullifying by 
State authority. If we would avoid this latter alternative, we 
are driven back to Congress or to the Supreme Court. But 
the Supreme Courtrefuses, with perfect propriety, to entertain 
a mere political question. We must then operate on Congress, 
and that operation is effected constitutionally at the Ballot 
bores of the several States. There the people are the Con- 


stitutional Judges, and there we make the questions: ‘ Are 
restrictive duties on importations constituiwnal? Are they 


expedient!” I promptly answer both these questions in the 
negative—and shall endeavor to give my reasous for thas 
opinion. 








FRUITS OF THE TARIFF. 
From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 

Messrs Editors: We do know that several lots of elothe 
have lately been sold in this city, which were smuggled across 
the line between Montreal and Boston. We do know such 
goods have been sold by houses who support the American 
System; and we are strongly suspicious, that the eloths were 
introduced into the country by some gentlemen who are very 
sensitive upon the subject of preventing frauds upon the re- 
venue!!! If we are asked, why information was not given 
in time for the seisure of the cloths in queston? Our answers 
is, that though we are violently opposed to the Americap 
System, we are equally so to the office of 4 pimp or informer; 





hence we did not feel ourselves bound to give the isite ia 
formation "MANY ‘ 
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ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. 


A number of gentlemen, from different States, favorable to 
the principles of Fare Trane, having assembled at Philadel- 
phia on the 4th of June, and taken into consideration an Ad- 
dress, published in the New York Evening Post, recommend. 
ing an Apti-Tariff Convention, unanimously 

Resolved, That a Convention, for the purpose of securing the 
efficient co-operation of the friends of Free Trade, throughout 
the United States, ia procuring the repeal of the Restrictive 
System, be held at the Mansion-House Hotel, in the City of 
Philadelphia, at 10 o'clock in the morning of Friday the 30th 
day of September neat; and that there be invited to attend 
the same, such citizens, from al! the States of the Union, with- 
out distinction of party, who are favorable to the object of the 
meeting, as may fiad it cowvenient to atiend. 

It was also 

Resolved, That notice of the said meeting be published, and 
that Editors throughout the United States, friendiy to the cause 
of Free Trade, be requested to give it circulation. 


We have been favored, by our Correspondent Statist, with 
a fifth communication, in which it will be perceived, that, from 
the practical man—w ho undertook to demonstrate the truth o! 
his preposition that we could inanufacture cotton goods in this 
country cheaper than the British, by calculations founded upon 
the relative value of labor, macinuery, aud capital, in the two 
countries—he has now entered the wide field of theory, and 
takes it for granted that he has established the points in dis 
pute. In publishing his essay, we shall take the liberty of di 
viding it into several sections, each of which will be followed 
by the remarks which they respectively suggest, contained 
within brackets. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE.....No. 5. 


To the Editor :—It has been shown that the Cotton Manu- 
facture is divided into distinct branches, having different rela- 
tions to the Tariff, and that nothing is more vague and inde- 
finite than comparisons of, or reference to, English or Ameri 
can cottous, in general terms, without specifying the particular 
articles, or the classes to which they belong. You will observe, 
however, that [ maintain, that, in all its branehes, the intro- 
duction of this manufacture is productive of national wealth— 
that is to say, no application of labor or capital will produce a 
result more productive of value than this. 

[If the writer supposes that he has established the proposi- 
tion that the introduction of the cotton mawufacture into this 
country, as far as it has been effected by the restrictive policy, 
has been productive of national wealth, we can assure Lim 
that he is greatly mistaken. We have conversed with no in- 
telligent man, that has read his communications, who has been 
in the slightest degree convinced that we can manufacture cot- 
tons, even of the very coarsest sort, cheaper than the British. 
Upon the establishment of this proposition alone could it be ad- 
mitted that the introduction of the cocton manufacture has been 
beneficial to the country : for, if it be true that that improve- 
raent in agriculture which causes two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew before, is a source of prosperity, it must 
be equally true that that policy which causes only one yard of 
cloth to be created where two might otherwise have existed. 
must he a source of misery. Our readers will recollect that 
Statist has at no time manifested the slightest disposition to 
see the duties on cotton goods reduced. This adherence to the 
duty is the strongest possible evidence that he has not full faith 
ia his theory ; and it is evident, that, with the great mass of 
the people, who cannot, in the nature of things, be acquainted 
with the details of manufacturing concerns, jthey can on'y 
judge of the operation of a law by the degree of tenacity with 
which they for whose benefit it was enacted hold on to it. It 
is all idle for a manufacturer to say that he can manufacture as 
cheap as foreigners, and yet adhere to a prohibitory duty. It 
is undoubtedly true that the whole of the present duty of 8 3-4 
cents per square yard, upon all cottons costing 85 cents per 
square yard, and less, is not required to exclude foreign cot- 
tous ; but why dv not the manufacturers tell us the dividing 
point where the whole duty is necessary for their protection ? 
Why do they not say, We are prepared to give up the duty upon 
all the cottons costing twenty, fifteen, ten, or even seven ceuts, 
per square yard? The reason is, because they know full well 
that there is not a single species of cloth, however coarse, 
which could not be imported, if the duty was reduced to 15 
per centum. 

This, however, is theory. We will now support our positions 
by facts. We called, the other day, upon one of our most ex- 


‘tensive cotton manufacturers in this vicinity, informed bin that 


a Boston writer, io the Banner of the Constitution, had written 
several essays to prove that we can manufacture cottons in this 
country eheaper than they can in England, and stated our wish 
to have some information from a practical man as to the cor- 
vectness of his views. The manufacturer, without a moment's 
hesitation, pronounced the proposition to be erroneous. He as- 
sured use that pains had been taken, by some of the manufac- 
warers here, to ascertain the relative value of female Wages, 








_ by an agent in New Orleans and Mobile. 





paid here and in England, in cotton factories, and that the dif- 
ference had been found to be in the proportion of three dollars 
per week to two agaiust the United States. Coming to the 
point, we asked him whether there was any quality of cotton 
cloth that could be made in this country as cheap as jn England, 
and he replied in the negative. We thew inquired of him at 
what price cloth could be imported from England, if there was 
no duty, of a quality equal to that, of domestic manufacture, 
which is now sold at 9 ets. per yard. His reply was 7 to 7 1-2 
cents. He thought, aiso, that cloth, to cost in England as 
much as Sd. sterling per yard, or 10 cents, would require a duty 
of near 3 cents to exclude it. He furthermore said, that, al- 
though he anticipated the time when we should approximate 
uearer to the British, than now, in manufacturing cottons— 
yet, that it was delusive to anticipate the day when wages 
would be as low. Now, as we are acquainted with the party 
to whom we have thus referred, and as we have oot the plea- 
sure of an acquaintance with Statist, and only koow him as 
the soi disant author of the article in the Encyclopedia Ame- 
rica, under the head of * The Cotton Manufacture," we must 
prefer the evidence of a kuown witness to that of an unkoown 
vue. 

Desirous, however, of putting a termination to this question, 
hy such evidence as cannot be disputed, we subjoin, from the 
* Mioutes of Evidence takeu before the Committee of Manu- 
lactures,”’ prior to the passage of the tariff law of lo28—when 


the duty on all cottuus costing less thaa 25 ceuts per square | * 
) 4 ~ i | its manntacture, and am well satisfied that cotton packed in bags made 
, of cotton, can be transported to England in as good order as that put up 


yard was 64 cents per square yard—the testimony of Mr. Jos. 
Marshall, as follows: 


Joseph Marshall, of Hudson, N. Y., admitted and sworn. 


Question. Are you now, and have you been, engaged in the manu- 


iacture of ne and primted cottun cloths? Lf yea, how long, and at 
Wheat places? 


Answer. | have been engaged for about thirty vears. previous to Au- 
gust last, in the manulacture of cotton cloths, at Manchester, in Ln- 
gland. 


Q. {n what mannfactories of cotton are you now interested,and which 


of them are under your pnmediate supermtenudence ? 
A. | am interested in four ditierent establishments ; one of which is 
at ‘Troy, in the State of New York, where we make calicoes for shirting 


und for printiug, im equal proportions 
of Whitestown, in the ' 


ings. 


Anotber ts in the neighborhood 
same State, where we make nothing but shurt- 
A third ts what we eal! the ** New York Mills,” and is in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the lust: at those mills we make shirtings and 
cambrie muslims. ‘The fourth is in the neighborhood of Hudson, New 
York, where we do nothing but bleach and print cloths made at ours 
and other tactories. 

Q. W bat descriptions of cotton do you use?—where is it usually pur- 
chased ’—and what does it cost you at your factories ? 

A. We use chiefly Alabamas and New Orleans, generally purchased 
We consume about 1,000 
bales per year, which usually cost us, at the factory, from 11 to 14 cents 
per ib., in which is included 1 cent per Ib. for freight and other charges 
trom those places to our factories. 

Q. What numbers of the cotton yarn do you spin, and what are the 
finest numbers or qualities you weave into cloth? 

A. We spin from number 32 to number 50 at the New York Mills. 
but at Whitestown most commonly number 22. At the Troy Mill we 
spin number 35. The number 50 is the finest we weave, and that is 
made into cambriec muslin. 

Q. What qualities of the cloths do you make, and what proportion of 
the whole clothe made at your tactury 18 printed t 

A. That of our weaving, which 1s prnoted, is called the 1,290 reed, 
and ss made of No. 35 exclusively. We privt vo other number of our 
own make, but purchase and print consideraoly from No. 12 to No. 40, 
but none higher. The proportion we prist. compared with what we 
make, is inconsiderable. At Whitestown we make about 2.000 yards 

r week ; at the New York Mills about 7,000 vards per week ; and at 
Iroy about 3,000 yards : from all which we print only about 1,400 yds. 
per week. 

Q. What are the values of the different qualities of cloths made at 
your factories before, and what after. they are printed, in the markets? 

A. What we make at Whitestown commands 124 cents in the grey 
or unbleached state. At the New York Mills al! is bleached before sale. 
and they bring 22 cents. The cambric muslins have not been brought 
into the market. The cotton shitings made at Troy are bleached, and 
sold at 19 cents: these are made of No. 35. That which is intended 
for printing is worth, before it is bleached, 124 cents; this is also No. 35. 
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re purchase about 16,000 yards unbleached weekly, for bleaching and 
printing. of the numbers mentioned in the answer to the fifth interroga- 
tory. ‘The prices vary from 6} to 14 cents the yard. After they are 
bleached and printed, they sell frem 11 to 30 cents the yard. 

Q. What is the difference of expense, to the proprietor of a factory, 
between manufacturing the same qualities of cotton in England and in 
the United States? 

A. The buildings can be put up for about the same in Hudson as in 
England, and for 10 per cent. less in Whitestown. The machinery, 
taken altogether, will cost nearly double im this country what it will wm 
England, independently of the propelling power. There they work by 
steam, and in this country we work by water ; the first cost of which, 
with water privilege, &c., about the same. 

Q. What is the difference of expense of printing the same patterns 
and qualities of cloths in the two countries ? 

A. The expense of printing is one-third higher bere than in England. 
This arises from the difference of expenses in fuel, drugs, and wages. 
The fuel which costs S27 in Manclester, will in Hudson cost $120, to 
do the same business. The 112 Ibs. of coal in Manchester cost 10 cts. 
—onk wood in Hudson is $4 a cord. 

Q. What is the capacity of the manufactories in the United States, so 
far as your knowledge extends, to supply the markets of this country 
with fine cotton cloths, printed and not printed ? 

A. Lam not sufficiently acquainted with the factories of this country 
to answer that question. 

Q. What is the difference in price at which the English mannfactu- 
rer can afford his fine and printed cottons, in the English and in the 
American markets? 

A. The English manufacturer can afford fine printed or other cot- i 
tons, for the American market, for one-third less than the American ma- 
nufacturer. It costs the English manufacturers fifty per centum, on 
the price in the English market, to get printed cottons into the Ameri- 
ean market. On cotton of one yard wide, made of number 35 yarn, 
and in the 1,209 reed, the operative duty is, at this time, just 70 per 
gentum on the cost in England ; the other charges, viz. insurance, box- 
ing, freight, exchange, commissions, &c., is 25 percent. I speak now 
of the cloth that would cost in England about 94 cents per yard. I am 
enabled to state this with accuracy, having been a large exporter from 
Manchester. 

Q. Is there any other printing establishment, besides yours, in the 
United States ’—and, if any, to what extent ? 

A. 1 know of six, each of which print more than we do at this time, 
and there are many smaller ones. 

Q. What.are the finest cottons which you weave? Is there any fac- 





gory in the United States that weaves finer, or sv fine, a2 you do! 


A. I know of no factory that spins or weaves so fine as we do. 

Q. Do you know of any factory in the United States which operates 
with the Sea Island cotton ? 

A. I do not know that there are any such. We used the Santees, 
sometimes called Sea Island, for a short time, for warp, but found that 
the Orleans answered quite as well, and it is much cheaper. 

Q. Does not the mannfacturer of cottons in the United States, consi- 
dering the means of payment by the consumer, enable him to use more 
than he could do if he depended on a foreign supply ? 

A. Lam decidedly of that opinion. 

Q. Is the protection now affurded to coarse cottons, such as to enable 
you to sustain a competition with English goods of the same quality ? 

A. [tis quite sufficient on coarse cottons not printed. I speak of that 
made of No. 25, or any thing ander it. 

Q. Taking the price at which you can produce coarse cottons or ca- 
licoes at your factory at Hudson, can you print and sell them at such 
prices as to sustain a compeution with English printed calicces of the 
same qualities ? 

A. We do not produce as much coarse cottons as we print, but taking 
that which we buy as the standard, we cannot compete with the Eng- 
lish manufacturer. 

_&. To enable the American manufacturer to compete with the for- 
eiguer, in printed cottons, are additional protectmg duties necessary? If 
so, What addition to the present duty is required ? 

A. They are; and my opinion is, that two cents on the running 
yard of all printed cottons, in addition to the present rates of duty, would 
furnish a perfectly sufficient protection. 

2. What per cent. on the cost of the fabrie would be produced by 
an additional duty of two cents on the yard? 

A. It would be equal to an advalorem duty of 10 per cent. as an 
average. 

Q. Does your acquaintance with the importation and manufacture of 
cotton in Great Britain, enable you to form an opinion whether cottou 
ean be packed m bagging made of cotton, and transported to that coun- 
try in good order ! 


A. I have been extensively engaged in the purchase of cotton and in 


in hemp or flax bagging, and, when well put up, it will command more 
iu the market, particularly if in gquare bales. One reason for the differ- 
rice is, that the bag can be applied to a valuable purpose: 
another reason is, four pounds are allowed in the hundred weight for 
tare, and as cotton weighs less than hemp, the purchaser will give the 
preference to that packed in cotton. 

Q. Do manufacturers or purchasers of cotton in England find the 
bag made of cotton of more value after the cotton is used, than that made 
of hemp or flax? and if so, to what purpose is it applied ? 

A. They do find the cotton bag of more value. because it is again work- 
ed up inte coarse cotton, and sold for half price: it is considered too 
valuable to work into paper, to which latter purpose the hemp bag is 
usually applied. 

Q. Is it likely that large quantities of bagging would be manufac- 
tured from cottoe in England, and nmported, if was admutted into this 
country free of, or at a small duty ; and would this increase, to a great 
extent, the consumption of the raw material ? 

A. lt would not be likely to increase the consumption m England, 
because the profit would not be hkely to-pay for the labor bestowed on 
it. Lam of opinion, however, that it might be manufactured in the U 
States to great advantage ; and, if chis be done to any great extent, it 
would necessarily lead to a great consumption. I have heretofore con- 
templated, and have not yet abandoned, establishing a factory for that 
purpose. [ have thonght we could make it as good as could be wished, 
42 inches wide, and sell it at 14 cents. 

Q. So far as your acquaintance extends, what is the difference in 
price of manufacturing labor, generally, in England and in the United 
States / 

A. The prices of the various descriptions of labor required in mann- 
factures are so different, and the prices, both in England and in the U. 
States, in different places and different factories, vary so widely, that it 
wonld be very difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at an exact relative 
scale of the different descriptions of labor in the two countries, and of 
the relative prices of each kind; but Jabor, generally, in the manafac- 


tories in Fnglend. tw lower than ot 10 is tho United States 


l'rom the foregoing testimony, (we shall not stigmatize it as 
that of a foreigner, as our opponents have done upon a recent 
occasion—as if truth, uttered by an adopted citizen, could be 
less true than if uttered by a native,) it will be evident that 
some of these who best understand the operation of ihe Tariff, 
are of opinion, with us, that we cannot manufacture io this 
country as cheap as the British can ; and, as we think that the 
position of Statist has not been sustained, we shal! beg to be 
excused hereafter from the publication of any communicatior 
which goes to controvert Mr. Marshall's testimony, unless back- 
ed by a responsible name, to be pledged for its correctness. } 

I do in fact go much further : the labor performed in cotton 
mills, being that of females, who have uo choice of other oecu- 
patious, | contend that, so far as that labor is concerned, it js 
an absolute creation of wealth. There is in fact no other mar- 
ket for this description of labor ; there is no other mode in 
which, so far as national wealti: is concerned, it ean be made 
productive at all. The improvemects ichinery have su- 
perseded all household manufactures so en! ce ythat labor de- 
voted to them, so far as useful production nectued, is as 
much thrown away, as if it were employed turnieg so many 
grind-stones. This, pertiaps, may be a misfortune ; it may be 
a more desirable state of society where the females find em- 
ploymeut under the paternal roof, although less productive, 
than abroad : but, if | apprehend aright, you are uot of the 
school of political economists who consider increased produc- 
tion by machinery as an evil on the whole. Take away the 
employment of females in the different branches of manufae- 
tures, chiefly in cotton and wool, and there is absolutely no 
market, no demand, for the greai mass of female labor existing 
in the community. Jt is an inert, unproductive, untried power 
—an unknown capability. 

[We have rarely met, in the writings of the most wild of the 
restrictive reasoners, a stronger spirit of assumption. Our cor- 
respondent takes up a position as admitted, and then draws a 
beautiful theory from it. Has he forgotten the case of the fish, 
by which we illustrated his mode of argument, in our criticism 
upon his article in the Encyclopedia Americana? If so, we 
beg him to refer to it. We wholly deny that the females em- 
ployed in our cotton factories have no choice of other oceupa- 
tions. We know the fact to be otherwise. We know that agri- 
culture is every where suffering from the want of dairy- maids, 
house-servants, and what they call help in the Western coun- 
try, owing to the demand for female labor in factories. To as- 
sume that tke product of labor in a cotton mill is a creation of 
capital, which could not bave existed were it not for the facto- 


ry, is to suppose that the persons there employed would other- 


‘wise be absolute paupers, maintained at the public expense— 
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which is one of the most uafounded theories ever advanced. 
Pray let us ask Statistif he believes that there is a single man, 
woman, or child, employed in all the manufactories of New 
England, who could not earn his or her food and clothing, on 
farms, in villages, or in cities, if every factory was shut up? If 


—— ee 


he thinks they could not do it in Massachusetts, we can assure 
him that they could do it in the Western States. In the year 


lev 
ow 


we passed some months in the State of Ohio, and the 
universal complaint there was the difficulty of procuring fe- 
And. as to the idea that, because factories 


exist, household manufactures can no longer be carried on with 


male assistance. 


to my capital and labor, unless all the Governments of the 
world shall permit their own citizens to act upon that princi- 
ple. This is the same as if we were to say it is not true that 
we are better judges than the majority of Congress, whether it 
is or is not for our interest to edit an anti-tariff paper, unless 
Great Britain should allow her manufactarers to buy cheap 
bread, or her sailors to chew cheap tobacco. We are constrain- 
ed to say, and we do it with reluctance, that there does not 
appear to us to be, in this proposition, even the shadow of ar- 
gument. But let us hear him.} 


Nothing is easier than to show that it is not true, as applied 





edvantage, the position is uutenabdle. Household manufactures 
can always be carried on to advantage, as they ever have been, 
by those who eannot employ their labor in some other way 
which will produce for them more clothing than they could 
make themselves in the same time. Does Statist mean to say 
that all farmers’ wives and daughters, because cotten fabrics 
cap be had at 8 or 10 cents per yard, cannot employ their time 
in weaving woollen cloth, making butter, attending to the farm 
yard, and, above all, performing those light and domestic ser- 
vices which leave the farmer and his sons fiee to devote the 


to the industry of a single nation, as, for instance, the United 
States. Compare the effect of capital employed in the foreign 
carrying trade, with the effect of capital employed in manutfac- 
tures. A ship and cargo, consisting of American capital, the 
product of American labor, proceeds to Canton for a cargo of 
teas, with which she proceeds to Europe—from whence we 
will despatch ber to Java for a cargo of coffee, and avother 
iuropean market, and so on. In all this ume, the capital may 
be accumulating for the owuer—but it is apparent, that, during 
the whole process, no American labor is set to motion, except 
that of the few individuals composing the crew of the vessel. 





This 


Ooly permit, says 


whole of their time to the laborious duties of the field ? 
is positively the amount of his argument. 
Statist, a country woman to purchase a foreign calico gown, 
at 20 cents a yard, of the same quality as she used to pay 40 
cents for, and you deprive her of the power of kmiiting worst- 
ed stockings, making a bed-quilt, bleaching a piece of home- 
spun linen, or raising poultry—If you do not create a factory, 
where she will have to pay 30 ceuts for the same gown, you 
absolutely deprive her of the means of getting her living. 

Oor correspondent is right in elassing us amongst those who 
believe that any improvement in machinery, which saves hu- 
man labor, is of public benefit ; and we belong to that class, 
because we know, from our own experieuce, that we are ama- 
zingly benefitted by every improvement which facilitates our 
own labors and, when we happen to be in haste, in the 
street, we often find ourselves taking a short cut across a cor- 


ner, in violation of the characteristic rules of the inhabitants | 


of this rectangular tariff city, which thinks that the more em- 
ployment is given to people, the better. } 


As to the genera! question, then, what is the efiect of the Ta- 
rif on our national wealth, so far as relates to this manufac- 
ture, if the positions which | have taken are correct—and they 
must be considered so until disproved—it must be admitted, 
that, so far as it has called into action labor which would oth- 
erwise have remained unempleyed, it ts absolute gain, a clear 
addition. So far as labo: or capital has been diverted to it 
from other employments, it is no loss—because, on the whole, 
no other application of industry could have produced these 
commodities on better terms in the way of exchange. The real 
question, however, after all, is, whether the Tariff have or havo 
not a tendency to call into action labor which would otherwise 
have had no existence, no action. Human labor is the only 
source of wealth : Wealth is increased, therefore, as produc- 
tive industry is increased—and, since the application of indus- 
try to the cotton manufacture has been preved to he a profita- 
bie application of it, the national wealth has been increased aud 
is increasing, provided this manufacture, under the Tariff, fur- 
pishes a stimulus which would nut have existed without it. 

{Ia answer to these remarks, we say, the effect of the Re- 
strictive System is to diminish the products of the industry of 
the whole community. It is, in England, to say, that there 
shall be one bushel of wheat where there might have beeu two 
—and, in this country, ove suit of clothes where there might 
have been two. So far from the Tariff having called into ac- 
tion labor which would otherwise have had no existence, the 
reverse is the fact. It has only furnished employment for a 
part of those whom it has forced out of other and more advan- 
tageous pursuits. It is net true that “human labor is the only 
source of wealth.” The labor of land, that of machinery, and 
of capital, are all sourees of wealth. Nor is it true that “* wealth 
is increased as productive industry is increased,” if, by “ pro- 
ductive,” is meant the sort of production which is occasioned 
by the Restrictive System, viz. producing one coat instead of 
two, one ton of iron instead of two, one pound of sugar in- 
stead of two.} 


Perhaps it may be contended, that, since labor can only be 
sect in motion by capital, and capital, left tu itself, will seek the 
nost profitable employment, no more labor will be set in mo- 
tion in consequence of capital being drawn inte the cotton ma- 
nufacture by a protective Tariff, than if the capital were left 
free to take any other possible direction. Here, according to 
my apprehension, lies the gist of the question—Can a restric- 
tion on foreign importation increase the industry of a nation, 
anv cireumstances? I hold to the affirmative, and thus 
] support it. Admitting the proposition that in every country 
there is a greater productive power of labor than ts actually in 
operation, and that capital is the agent which calls forth that 
power, it is not indifferent how that capital is employed. 
the proposition be true at all, that capital, left perfectly free, 
will set in motion the maximum of labor which it ts capable 
of supporung, and to the best possible advantage, it is only 
true in the most enlarged sense, as applied to the whole world 
—and, to make it trae, the whole world must be acting upon 
the same principle. 


voder 


In this passage we have a full admission of the superiority 


oi we 


tudemenut of a Government, over that of individuals, in 


the employments of the people. 


Gcirecting The theory suppo- 
ses that individuals are not the best judges of their own inter- 
esis. ‘This we had always supposed was a proposition admit- 


ted en all bands te be self-evident, and we candidly confess 
that we hardly knew how to argue with a reasoner who holds 
au opposite doctrine. Ibis not true, says Statist, that 1 am the 


best judge of ibe most profitable direction which can be given 


If 


Compare this application of capital to that devoted to the cot- 
jton manufacture, where, in addition to the labor requisite to 
ikeep up the valuable machinery, a great capital is employed 
‘in the immediate payment of wages, and in the purchase of the 
raw material, the immediate product of American labor. lu 
this case, the whole surplus earnings of the laborers are added 
to the national wealth, as well as the profits of the original ca- 
pital employed. It is, in fact, expressly stated by Smith— 
(Wealth of Nations, book 2, chapter 5,)—that, * The capital 
of the master-inanufacturer puts immediately mio motion a 
much greater quantity of productive labor, and adds a much 
‘greater value to the annual produce of the land and labor of 
the society, than an equal capital in the hands of any whole- 
sale merchant,” as “the capital employed ia the home trade 
of any country will generally give encouragement and support 
to a greater quantity of productive labor in that country, and 
increase the value of its produce more than an equal capital 
employed in the foreigu trade of consumption; and the capital 
employed in this latter trade has, in both these respects, a still 
igreater advantage over an equal capital employed ia the car- 
| rying trade.” 





| [It hus rever been pretended, by any sound writer upon po- 
litical economy, that the number of persons emploved by any 
given c:pital would be the same, let the employment of the 
capital be what it might. No man ever supposed that a gold- 
smith or jeweller, with a capital in his business of ten thousand 
‘dollars, could furnish employment to as many laborers as would 
‘be employed by an equa! extent of capital engaged in making 
pine tables. Nor has it ever been pretended that the benefits 
‘resulting from the employment of capital depended at all upon 
jthe number of people whose labor was set in motion by it. 


'¢ 


The chapter of Adam Smith, quoted on this occasion, was 
‘written to show, that, in a state of freedom from restriction, a 
‘capital employed in agriculture gives employment to the great- 
‘est number of laborers—that one employed in manufactures 


}stands next—foreign commerce the third—and the retail trade 


fourth His abjeet was to chow that capital would not go into 
foreign commerce until after agriculture and manufactures were 
filled up; and, that his authority cannot be inveked io favor of 


eo 


' . . . 
the American System, will appear to the reader, from the fol- 


lowing quotation, taken from the identical chapter so triumph- 
autly quoted by Statist : 


“Were the Americans, either by combination or by any oth- 
er sort of violence, to stop the importation of European ma- 
oufactures, and by thus giving a monopoly to such of their own 
countrymen as could manufacture the like goods, divert any 
considerable part of their capral into this employment, they 
would retard, instead of accelerating, the further increase in 
the value of their anoual produce, and would obstruct, iastead 
of promoting, the progress of their country towards real wealth 
and greatness. This would be still more the case, were they to 
attempt, in the same manoer,to monepolize to themselves their 
whole expertation trade.”’ 


The weight of Dr. Smith's opinions, when quoted by us, can 
hardly be regarded as less, by Statist, than when quoted by 
himself; and, if he thinks that we ought to consider the autho- 
rity of that eminent writer as conclusive on this subject, we 
have ap equal right to expect him to do the same.] 


This ought to be conclusive, so far as authority goes ; there 
is no escape from it, that | am aware of. It is uot sufficient to 
say capital left to itself will find its most profitable employment 
—it may do that in a foreign carrying trade—but, since the 
withdrawal of capital from the country leaves industry to lan- 
guish io idleness, the wealth which that industry would have 
produced is lost to the country. It is true, you may answer, 
Very well, the evil will soon cure itself—the want of employ- 
ment will soon reduce the rate of wages to so low a rate, as to 
induce the capitalist to employ the labor of the country in ma- 
nufactures. This involves another important consideration. 
Not only is capital umid and unwilling to adventure upon new 
and untried employment from which there is no retreat—with- 
out some assurance against the vicissitudes to which the busi- 
ness is subject in other countries—but the circumstance that it 
is the tendency of a protective Tariff to keep up the rate of wa- 
ges, tO give an increased remuneration to labor, which is, to my 
mind, the very sirongest argument in its favor. Ov this point 
1 suppose the oo y question will be, whether in fact a Tariff has 
‘any such tendency—since it is the opinion of all the standard 
writers on political economy, that no one circumstanee tends 
so much to elevate the character of a people, in the moral, so- 
cial, and political relations, as a high rate of remuneration for 
labor. On this subject, ne one has expressed himself more hap- 
pily than Mr. McCulloch.* 














| *“'The best interests of society require that the rate of wages should 
be elevated as high as possible, that a taste for the comforts, luxaries, 
and enjoyments, of human life, should be widely ditiused, and, if pos- 
,sible, interwoven with the natioual habits and prejudices. A low rate 
of wages, by reudoring it impossible for increased exertions to obtain 


as 
[The evil of capital's going into foreign commerce, when 
equally profitable employment can be found for it at home, in 
agriculture or manufactures, is one of Statist’s own creation. 
it has nove but an ideal existence, and may be seen illustrated 
constantly in the reluctance with which monied men loan their 
¢apitals to those who do not reside under their eye. We have 
been assured that money can be loaned very readily, in the 
Western country, upon good landed security, at 10 or 12 per 
centum per anoum, whilst in Philadelphia it will with difficul- 
ty command 5 to 6; and yet, great as is the invitation held ot 
by a doubled income, a Philadelphia capitalist can hardly be 
tempted. If capital is “timid, and uawilling” to run risks on 
the land, why is it not equally timid to run risks on the water? 
What is here called timidity and unwillingness, as regards em- 
barking in manufactures, where there is no restrictive system, 
is nothing in the world bat an indisposition to lose money. We 
hear of no timidity now. And why! Because there is a pros- 
pect of making money. As to timidity, if it is ever displayed 
by capital, it has a hundred times more occasion to show it un- 
der a Tariff policy, than under the Free Trade system ; for, in 
the one case it is at the mercy of a majority of one man in 
Congress, aod in the other it stands upon a firm vatural basis, 
which even foreign legislation cannot shake. We would defy 
all the legislation of Europe to destroy any of the manufac- 
tures of this country which have grown up under mere reve- 
nue duties. 

And, as to the increased remuneration to labor, spoken of by 
Statist, there is no reason why money should be taken out of 
the pockets of one clase of persons, to be put into those of an- 
other, in order to elevate them to a higher sphere than they 
can attain in the natural course of competition. Mr. McCul- 
loch certainly never intended to inculcate the idea that laws 
should be passed to oblige people to pay higher wages than the 
market price—and, if he did, we should pronounce his opinion 
unsound. But, in truth, people engaged in manufactures get 
no higher wages than those engaged in other pursuits; and one 
thing is very clear, that the real wages which the laboring 
classes receive, in the aggregate, are less under a Restrictive 
System, which diminishes the aggregate mass of products, than 
under a [ree Trade System, which augments them. |] 

That this is the necessary effect of a protective Tariff, as ap- 
plied to our manufactures, is, I think, apparent. The happy 
condition of the United States, in the abundance aod cheap- 
ness of fertile land, gives to the labor devoted to its cultivation, 
so fur as subsistence is concerned, a rate of wages greater than 
can be obtained in any other part of the world ; but there are 
other wants than food : clothing and other manufactures must 
he had, and can only be had from abroad, by an exchange of 
the productions of agriculture. These productions will not be 
received by the nations producing the manufactures, and can 
only be made to effect the exchange, if at all, by a circuitous 
traffic which reduces the price to almost nothing. 

{lu the foregoing passage, Statist has pointed out the tree 
reason Why certain species of manufactures cannot thrive in 
this country without the forcing system. It is ** the happy con- 
dition of the United States, in the abundance and cheapness of 
fertile land,” and it is because people, by settling on pew land, 
clearing it, and cultivating it, can render themselves truly pros- 
perous and independent, that wages, in manufacturing employ- 
ments, must be higher than in those countries where the land 
is all occupied, or held at a high price. He, however, only 
seems to consier that the cheapness of fertile land is condu- 
cive io an abuodant supply of food. He supposes that, if there 
were no forced manufactures, the farmers of the Western coun- 
try would have no clothes to wear. And pray how did our 
farmers clothe themselves prior to our present restrictive sys- 
tem? But it is not true that clothing could only be had from 
abroad. If foreign nations will not take our agricultural pro- 
ductions, we cannot possibly take their manufactures—and, in 
such case, manufactures spring up of themselves, in the natu- 
ral course of things, and accompany agriculture, as necessarily 
and as certainly as a blacksmith, a shoe-maker, a weaver, a 
fuller, a well-digger, or a merchant, will establish himself in 
the neighborhood of a new settlement. To say that foreigners 
will not buy of us, and at the same time to require laws to pro- 
hibit us from buying of them. is just as absurd as it would be 
for a laboring man, who could get no employment, to resolve, 
most spiritedly, in order to spite those who treated him thus 
unkiodly, that le would not buy the commodities they had for 
sale. We really thought that Statist was of a higher order of 
reasoners, than to risk his reputation as a writer for the Eauey- 
clopedia Americana, upon such puerile positions. And can 
auy one really believe, that, if a Pennsylvanja farmer sells a 
barrel of flour to a merchant, who sells it to a Carolina plant- 
er for as much cotton as will purchase in England a hundred 
yards of muslin, of the same quality as that of which he can 
only procure fifty yards for his barrel of flour, from a domestic 
manufacturer, he is a loser by this cireuitous operation? We 
do not think it possible; and yet this is what Statist supposes .} 

The effeet of the Tariff being to place the manufacturer along 
side of the cultivator, it gives to both a participation in the ben- 
efits of easy and cheap subsistence, which no other arrangement 
could give. It equalizes the advantages which the U. States 
possess, in the cheapness of land, through all the departments 
of labor. It adds to the comforts of the laborer, by increasing 
the rate of his wages. It adds to the wealth of the country, 
by the increased production resulting from the stimulus of in- 


any considerable increase of comforts and enjoyments, from ever be. 
ing made, is, of all others, the most powerful cause of that idleness 





and apathy that contents itself with what can barely continue animal 
a? aaa Politwal Economy, page 349. See, also, mee 
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creased wages. It widens the field for the employment of ca- 
pital : but its advantages to the capitalist are small, compared 
to those of the laborers—as you are perfectly aware that the 
rate of profits in any one branch of manufacture is soon redu- 
ced by competition to the average profit of other employments. 


[A longer string of fallacies can rarely be found ia the same 
number of words, than is here presented. It is not true that for- 
cing the mauufacturer along-side of the cultivator gives them 
both the benefits of easy and cheap subsistence. That can only 
result where they are brought together in a state of freedom, 
each choosing the most profitable employment for himself. It 
is not true that it equalizes the advantages of the different de- 
partments of labor, or that it adds to the comfort of the labor- 
er. Nor is it true that it adds to the wealth of the cou:-try, 
or that it widens the field for the employment of capital. Sta- 
tist assumes these positions as granted, without having estab- 
lished one of them.] 

In reference to this manufacture, I have been surprised to 
see you apply to it the term monopoly. Can the term mono- 
poly be applied to a business, open, not only to every citizen 
of the United States, but to the whole world, with the single 
restriction that it be established withia the limits of the United 
States ? 

[The term monopoly is derived from two Greek words, mo- 
nos (alone) and poleo(to sell)—and, although originally design- 
ed, perhaps, to express the exclusive right of trading, invested, 
by Royal favor, in a particular individual, it has, by universal 
custom, been extended in its application to all cases of restric- 
tion on trade. Our tariff laws confer a mouopoly upon the 
home-manufacturers, by shutting out foreign competition, as 
fully as the Corporation laws of the City of Washington confer 
one upon the chimoey-sweep of each ward, by prohibiting 
foreign sweeps from Baltimore, or even domestic sweeps from 
the neighboring wards, from interfering with bim in his Ame- 
rican industry. | 

I also notice that your correspondents contend that it is a 
system favorable to the growth of an aristocracy, and tending 
to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. It is easy to say 
anything ; but, to my apprehension, the real tendency is alto- 
gether the other way—that is to say, giving greater advantages 
to labor than to camital. | also notice an attempt made to ren- 
der the manufacturing corporations, created in this part of the 
country, odious, as possessing a monied or aristocratic influ- 
ence. No lea can be more false. No more ingenious mode 
could be inveated, by which meu of smal! property are enabled 
to share iu the profits of a business requiring great capital; the 
holder of a single share, costing five hundred or one thousand 
dollars, stands on equal terms with the capitalist of half a mil- 
lion. It is the effect of an act of incorporation to paralyze the 
immediate power of great wealth. ‘The management of the 
concern must necessarily devolve on the working-men—the 
young and active, who bave their fortunes to make. ‘The mere 
capitalist, by investing his ‘property in a corporation, divests 
himself of the influence attached to the control of property, as 
completely as if it were sunk at the bottom of the sea. | 

STATIST. 

[The readers of this journal will be as able as we are to see 
the force of these positions. For our parts, we humbly con- 
ceive that trading corporations are amongst the most mischiev- 
ous institutions of society. They invite thousands of people to 
embark their fortunes in manufacturing speculations, and to 
entist their feelings and interests in the success of adventures, 
with which, under the system of individual liability, they could 
never have had any concern. Happily for the country, such 
institutions are confined to New England, and it ts to be hoped 
that the baleful influence which they have exercised there may 
prove a solema warning to the other States vot to follow ia 
their feotsteps. ‘The stock of the New England corporations 
being owned by the wealthy capitalists, gives them a complete 
control over the political condition of the people ; and, as we 
have seen that the prospect of large dividends is sufficient to 
corrupt the most eminent of their citizens, and to draw them 
off from an honorable and high-minded devotion to the inter- 
ests of the country, we think that abundant evidence has been 
afforded of the fatal influence of manufacturing corporations 
spon our republican institutions. That a man, by becoming a 
stockholder in a corporation, loses the influence which his 
wealth would command for him, if he employed his capital as 
an individual, is indeed a strange position. So far from its 
being true, the reverse is precisely the case. It enables Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Otis, and a thousand other wealthy men, whose 
interest in manufactures is not known to the public, to stand 
forth as the disinterested advocates of a policy, which their 
very defence, were they openly engaged in manufactures, un- 
der the firm of Webster, Otis, & Co., would mark with a sus- 
picion that all was not as it should be. 

And now to conclude : We have given Statist a fair chance 
of being heard. We were in hopes, when he commenced his 
essays, that he would be able to bring forward some new argu- 
ments in support of the restrictive policy. We have, however, 
scen nothing but a repetition of the old story, so ofteu retailed 
by Mr. Nites, Mr. Carey, Mr. Clay, and the other philosophers 
of the American System, and latterly by the North American 
and American Quarterly Reviews. All these dogmas have 
been over and over again refuted in this journal, and, if Sta- 
tist wishes to be heard again, be must give us something new. 
We cao fiad absurdities enough to combat, issued forth under 
sespousible names, to give us abundant employment. Mr. Rich- 
ard Rush stands on our books as entitled to a notice, for as 
hoge a bundle of fallacies as were ever before strung together, 
in the form of a letter, addressed, some months ago, to the 
eaptains and owners of a line of packets running between 


Rhode Island and Philadelphia, And, as the barbacue season 





is coming on in the West, we expect to be regaled, every now 
and then, with a precious specimen of political economy, from 
Mr. Clay. There is an interest attendant upon the examina- 
tion of the opinions of a known individual, which does not at- 
tach to an anonymous correspondent, and many persons will 
read a criticism upon the former, who will pot take the trouble 
of perusing one upon the latter.) 





In another part of this day's paper will be found a highly 
sensible article, on the Interest of Money, in the form of a Re- 
port of a Committee of the Senate of New York. 

There will also be found an extract from a Circular Address 
of Albert G. Hawes, Esq., to the electors of the Congressional 
District, in the State of Kentucky, recently represented by Mr. 
Chilton, ia which he fearlessly asserts his opposition to the Ta- 
riff policy. We hardly look for bis success, but we commend 
his bold and manly stand for principle. 

An extract from a Speech, delivered io Alabama, by the 
Hoo. Dixon H. Lewis, at a public dinner given to him, is also 
published, and is recommended to the perusal of the sober aad 
reflecting portion of our community. 





The Communication from * An Observer,” in refutation of 
the opinion advanced in this Journal, that Don Pedro would 
he placed on the throne of Portugal, bas been received, and 
will be published in our next. 





The Richmond Enquirer of the 3d inst. contains a letter 
from Tuos. R. Dew, Esq, Professor of Political Economy, of 
William and Mary College, in answer to one from a friend 
urging him to offer himself as a Candidate for Congress in the 
distriet lately represented by the Hon. Joan Roane, who de- 
clines a re-election. Professor Dew declines the solicitation, 
which he states had been made to bim by other gentlemen, and 
says: 

{ am at present engaged in a profession which [ think better adapted 
to my limited capacity, than any other into which [ could enter—one, 
in which [ am sure my feeble efforts will be of most avail. | am fear- 
ful, too, at the present time, the resignation of a Professor in our Col- 
lege would be attended with serious imconveniences to the Institation ; 
and I feel myself under too many and too weighty obligations to our ve- 
nerable * Alma Mater,” to take any step precipitately, which would in- 
jure in any manner ber present very prosperous condition. 

My health, which for some years past has been rather delicate, is, ] 
am in hopes, re-established. 1 am fearful, however, that the high ex- 
citement produced by political life, in our Legislative Councils, would 
be more than my constitution would bear. 

The sentiments contained in the letter of Professor Dew, who 
is known to the country as ove of our most enlighteued Politi- 
cal Economists, are dictated by the true spirit of patriotism. 
[t is, after all, upon the youths, now at schoo!, that the hopes 
of this Republic must rest ; and infinitely more good to the 
country can be conferred, by teaching tbe truths of political 
science to the rising generation, than by any services which 
can be rendered in addressing the marble columns of the Ca- 
pitol at Washington. We have lately conversed with two Pro- 
fessors of Political Economy in Colleges North of the Porte 
They represent that the classes under their care enter 
upon the stady with great interest and zeal. An old fashioned 
Republican of Virginia, in a recent letter to us, says: * | see 
with great pleasure the strong evidence of approbation of your | 
efforts, evinced by the juvenile Editors of the ** Chamelion,” | 
(students of the University at Clariottesville,] the future sta‘es- 
men of Virginia. It is a gratifying evidence that the principles 
taught by the fathers of our political faith are still held sacred 
by their sons.” 


mac. 





Our fellow laborer, the Editor of the Ohio Sun, who advertised 
some time ago, a reward of five dollars for any one who would 
tell what the American System was, s?ys in reference to our 
remarks, that the reward was due to the Committee who drafted 
the resolutions for a meeting held some time ago at St. Louis— 
that he has strong objections against paying the money as re- 
commended. His reason to be sure is a very sound one. He 
does not thing it good policy to send specie out of the State 
of Ohio, to enrich ibe foreigners of Missouri. 


; 
* 





One Mr. Sidney Breese has made an Address to the People 





happy ulustration of the quack or Monkey System. 





of Ilinois, offering himself as a candidate for Congress. He is 
in favor of the doctrine that the lands in that State belonging | 
to the United States are in reality the property of the State of! 
Illinois, and is a famous advocate of the American System. 
He boldly maintains the constitutionality of appropriations by 
the Federal Government for works of internal improvements, 
and has discovered a new clause in the Constitutivn establish-| 
ing it beyond all doubt. It is in the power “to raise revenue.” 
He thinks that the Government should become a great propri- 
etor of roads and canals, and live upon the income arising from 
tolls, as Pennsylvania does, which derives a revenue of less 
than $ 30,000 per annum upon roads, bridges, and canals, the 
stock of which she holds to the amount of near three millions 
of dollars. As a speciment of this aspirant’s political views, 
we subjoin the following extract from his address. He is none 
of your judicious Tariff men. He goes the whole for prohibi- 
tion, and would no doubt advocate the raising of coffee in hot 
houses, at five dollars a pound, that we might be independent 
of foreign countries. 

It seems, by his own account, that he has already been a 
lobby member of Congress. It would be a pity that a man with 
such enlightened views should not be able to obsain a seat 
witbia the bar, , 





——— 


‘‘In relation to other subjects of general importance, I can 
only say, that | am, and have ever been, a thorough going 
frien! of the Tariff and Internal Improvements. I believe thay 
such a system of protecting duties as will exclude all articles of 
foreign growth or manufacture which we can produce our- 
selves, is necessary, expedient, and constitutional, and that it 
is greatly lor our interests, even if we should coutinue to be 
agricultural entirely, to support such a system. We will be the 
producers for that immense number of consumers which exten- 
sive manufactories of various kiods afford, giving us a home 
market for our grain and other productions which the policy of 
[-uropean nations excludes from their markets. I am in favor 
of protecting every kind of domestic growth or manufacture 
against foreign competition, and thereby rendering us in reality 
indepe dent. 

1 am in favor of the most liberal system of Internal Improve- 
ments wath the funds of the nation, and believe it is within the 
constitutional competency of Congress te appropriate them for 
that purpose. The power is derivable either from the clause 
authorizing Congress to provide for the common defence, to 
establish post offices and post roads, to regulate commerce be- 
tween the several States, and as I believe, to raise a revenue. 
Under the latter power, after the national debt is paid, and our 
protecting system in full operation, arevenue can be raised from 
the tolls of canals, rail-roads, or turnpike roads, upon the tran- 
sit of goods and other articles, should Congress be so disposed, 
and they might therefore establish them as one of the various 
means of raising a revenue. As conuected with this subject, at 
the session of Congress to which I have alluded, | exerted myself 
with my friends there, some of whom were Members, and with 
whom | lived, to procure support for it, aud there was one pe- 
riod at which the timely aid of three or four of the Members 
from Tenuessee saved the bill. It was late in the session, and 
a motion to lay the bill on the table was lost by only, I believe, 
three votes. Col. Mitchell, a Member from ‘Tennessee, and a 
particular friend of mine, with whom I boarded, who at first op- 
posed the bill, made a speech in favor of it, and vowed, with 
two of his colleagues, against laying it en the table. In refer- 
ence to this subject, | have a friendly letter from him, under 
date of the 26th of April, 1827, in which he says, among other 
things—** I can assure you that it was from the zealous manner 
in which you espoused the cause of the Canal, that made me 
examine the question with the eare I did; and I imagine all 
who know any thing of the true situation of this affair, will ae- 
kuow ledge, that without me your most excellent cause would 
have been postponed, for what length of time I know not.” Ia 
regard to works of internal improvement, I believe there is a 
difference between those of a national and those of a leeal 
character merely: but I at the same time believe that Congress 
is competent to determine what is the ove or the other. While 
the present iinpoverishing and ruinous system in the disposal 
of the public lands is continued in all its rigors, it is all-import- 
ant to us that a liberal system of internal improvement should 
he encouraged, for in what other way can we get any relief 
from the existing drain of our money through the Land Offices! 
Since we have become a State, there has been no disburse- 
ment of the public money among us for any object worthy of 
notice, While our money has continued to flow into the public 
coffers in the most copious streams. It is a well known fact, 
that there has not been expended in all the Western States, as 
much public money as is anoually spent in the building and 
equipment of a siugile ship, or half as much as has been expended 
in the erection of a single fortification !” 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Musxineum County, (Ohio,) June 20, 1831. 


Dear Sir: The Banner comes regularly to hand, and } read 
it with much interest. Your account of the horse-shoe busi- 
ness is worth a volume of constitutional argument. Itis a 
You 
When Niles commenced the pubiiea- 
tion of his political heresies, they advanced but slowly; but 
the cause you advocate, being that of truth, must prevail vlti- 
mately. He adsocates the cause of a combination of monupo- 
lists; you advocate the cause of the people at large. Ohio 
has no ioterest ia the Restrictive System; ninety-nine-bun- 
dredths of her citizens are agriculturists, or mechanics. When 
commerce flourishes, she is most prosperous. The opening of 
a direct trade with the West lodies, has been worth mere to her 
within the last year, in the inereased prices of her horses and 
cattle, and other products which have been sent to ap Eastern 
market, than all the demand that has been ereated for the flour 
and corn by the New England manufacturers, since the com- 
mencement of the Restrictive System. Her canals, made 
without the aid of the funds of the General Government, form 
anew avenue to the :ea-board. She is as much, if not more. 
than any Siate in the Union, interested in the reduction of the 
taX upon iron and sugar. 

As to iron works, from the best information I ean procure 
upon the subject, | find there are but six in the State, and those 
upon a smail seale ; and probably the number of hands, includ- 
ing wood-choppers, wagoners, and colliers, does not exceed 
one hundred and fifty employed by the whole. Some of these 
establishments, to my knowledge, pay their hands in foreign 
goods out of stores kept by the owners at the works, at an ad- 
vance of one hundred per cent. Laborers are scarce in this 
State, and the wages paid to those at iron works are no more 
than those persons could procure by working for farmers. 
Thus, by the American System, you see a population of nearly 
one million in Ohio, taxed enormously for the support of some 
half dezen rich owners of iron works. So much for the beau- 
ties of that branch of the system. 


As to sugar, Lhave, of course, no data as to the amount con- 
sumed in Ohio: but it is immense. The forests of sugar trees, 
whieh, xt an early day, supplied the sparse population of the 
State, have, in a great measure, disappeared, and we are now 
almost altcgether supplied by the lordly planters of Louisiana, 
who are supported and protected by a tax of three cents per 
pound, amounting to more than one hundred per cent. on Cuba 
sugars, and whom we occasionally see, as their splendid equi- 
pages drive by our humble ;farm-houses, on their summer ex- 
eursions to the Northern Lakes, or, as it is sometimes said, on 
their trips to Montreal, for the purpose of purchasing their 
wearing apparel free of duty. 

Can such a state of things exist, 
wonder ? 


have ouly to persevere. 


and pot Excite our special 
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I have uot conversed with a single intelligent farmer ou the bya Resolution of 13th of April last, ordered that Jaida Levi, 
subject of the sugar tax, let him belong to what political party \a subject of his Britannic Majesty, shall enjoy the privileges 


he would, but he expressed himself decidedly in favor of a re- 
duction of duties on that article. Many of them are very 
much dissatisfied with the vote given by our Member of Con- 
gress, against the reduction, last winter. If you can allord it, 
i would like you to exchange with the following papers ta this 
State, &c. 

‘Here follow the names of five papers. We already exchange 
with ten papers ia Ohio, some of which are coming round to 
the principles of Free Trade as fast as they can in these tick- 
lish times ; but we shall endeavor to strain a point to comply 


with the wishes of our respectable correspondent. Our ex- 


: ‘ : _ 
change list is not much short of a huodred.—£d.} 


LATE FOREIGN NEWS. 
PORTUGAL. 
From the London Observer of May 15. 

Private letters, received on Friday wight by the mail, fram 
Lisbon, State that a British squadron, consisting of a 74 gun 
ship, two frigates, four corvettes, and three brigs, had arrived 
in the Tagus, and demanded a categorical answer to the de- 
mands of the British Government, all negotiations on the sub- 
jeets in dispute being expressly prohibited. ln the event of an 
unfavorable answer being given, the British Consul, Mr. 
Spence, was ordered immediately to embark, and the com- 
mander of the squadron had orders to make reprisals in any 
manner he thought fit. The following are a portion of the de- 
mands of the British Gove nment. The amount of the indem- 
nity which will be required from Don Miguel ts said to be sixty 
contos of rets. 

“The first demand is the immediate recognition of the Con- 
servator Judge, elected ty the British merchants at Oporto, 
and the dismissal of the present Judge. 

+ The dismissal of the Capt iin of the Portuguese frigate Di- 
Helena packet off Terceira, and 
ill-treated the invalids on board. 

« The dismissal of the notorious Jose Verissima, who placed 
Mr. J. M. O'Neill in confinement. 

“The dismissal of all the Magistrates who forcibly entered 
the house of Mr. Roberts, a British merchant. 

“ The dismissal of the Magistrates and Soldiers who entered 
the premises of Mr. Caffray, and an indemnity of 20,000 reis 
per day to the foreman of his mauufactory, for every day he 
was detained in confinement. 

* Compensation to Mr. Hoekley, who was ordered, illegally, 
to quit the kingdom; and a reprimaud to the Magistrate who 
illegally levied atax on Mr. Levi. 

* All extra duties taken on British cargoes 10 be refunded, 
and no duties to be levied to future, except those recognized 
by treaty. 

“An apology to the English merchants who have been ill- 
treated, and a compensation to their clerks who have been 
imprisoned, whether English or Portuguese. 

* All these demands to be published in the Lishon Gazette 
of the 4th inst.; and if there was no redress within three days, 
the English Consul to go on board the squadron, and the cap- 
ture of all Portuguese vessels immediately to take place.” 

it is added, in a postseript to these letters, that the Portu- 
cuese Government, terrified by the appearance of the squadron, 
had promptly acceded to every demand ; and that the wole 
affair, including the payment of the compensation, was to be 
settled on ‘Tuesday next, (the dd.) 

The announcement of this result excited great disappoint- 
ment on Saturday among the Portuguese refugees, who natur- 
ally expected that Miguel would persist in his obstinacy, and 
that some contest might take place which would prove fatal to 
his Government. They may, however, indulge some hopes of 
such an occurrence in a very short time; for the French fleet 
has probably arrived ere this, with orders to bombard Lisbon, 
if their demands are not complied with; and three American 
frigates are on their way to the same destination, with the 
same object. The claims of the Americans vere stil! more 
serious than those of the French or English. Several Ameri- 
ean citizens had been seat from St. Michae.’s and the adjacent 
istands in irons, and were afterwards treated with the greatest 
eruelty and indignity. 

The English steamboat was detained as a means of commn- 
nication between the English squadron off Lisboa and the Por- 
tuguese authorities at Lisbon. 

lonpon, May 16.—We received last night Lishon Gazettes 
tothe #hof May. They contain the peniiential decrees of 
Don Miguel, issued in obedience to the demands of our Go- 
vernment. The dismissal of the iustruments of his tyranny, 
through fear of the cunsequences which would instantly have 
followed a refusal, must have been a morsel hard to digest. 

The following are extracts: 

* Offictal—Department of Justice. —Lisnox, May 3.—It hav- 
ing been represented to me that Philippe, Marquess de Silva e 
Sousa Belfort, Criminal Judge of the quarter of Ribeira, 
makiog a search, in the night of the 2ist of March last, in the 


ana, who captured the St. 


which justly and of right belong to him, and have been granted 
by the existing laws, and in consequence of the demand wrong- 
fully made of him of the tribute of the Maneia, from which he 
is exempted by his privileges; and his Majesty, desiring the 
full and entire observance of the laws relative to the guarantee 
of similar ancient privileges granted by the Sovereign of these 
kingdoms, has been pleased to order the Board of Finance to 
summon before the Tribunal the officer who thus acted contra- 
ry to the law, and to reprimand him for his undue demand, 
that such proceedings, coutrary to the said law, may not be 
repeated in future. 
* PaLace or Quevvuz, 2d May.” 
“Lisnox, May 4.—Most Illustrious and Excellent Sir: The 
King, our Sovereign, orders your Excellency to dismiss from 
the Royal service Jose Verissima, Standard Bearer of the Reval 
Police Guard, for having unduly arrested, on the 10th February 
last, the English subject Joze Maria O'Neil, in violation of the 
established laws, and of the stipulations of the treaties with 
Great Britain. God preserve your Excellency. 
“ Pacace or Quevuz, 30th April, 1831. 
* Conde pe St. Lourenco. 

‘The Most Illustrious and Excellent 

Conde ve Banpacena.” 
An order of the day announces to the garrison of Lisbon and 
Belem the dismissa! of the above Jose Verissima, and that he 
is not to be again employed in any manner, uuder avy pretent. 





LATEST FROM BRAZIL. 
By the Florida, arrived here, the editors of the Saiem Ga- 
zette have received letters to the 20:h April, from Rio. We copy 
from their paper of yeste:day the following.—Boston Sentinel. 
Rio Janeiro, Apri! 20, 1831.—Our Charge d'Affaires did 
not sign the letter to the Regency, [upon the importance of 
giving confidence to the Portuguese to remain,) and they have 
complimented him for not doing so, as it showed a confidence 
in the new order of things—and they are reallw deserving of 
confidence. The city was never quieter, nor the police in every 
respect more vigilant. Many worthless officers have been dis- 
placed, and, in fact, a thorough reformation is going on. 1 
have great confidence, aud expect to see the country gradually 
but permanently improve. Exchange has already been done 
at 21d; aud to-day the bank specie ts to be sold again. 
‘* We have received advices of a change of officers at Bahia, 
and there is no doubt they will be highly pleased with the 
change that has taken place here. I have no fear of a sepa- 
ration of the Provinces. There has been an understanding 
throughout, by a secret club, composed of the leading men of 
liberal feelings, and it is said they had 1,500,000}}000 at their 
command. As a large number of Deputies, from every part of 
the country, were here, and who have unanimously approved 
of all the measures adopted, there cannot be a doubt of all the 
country being pleased and satisfied. 
The Assembly meet for business on the 3d of May. Then 
the Regency will be firmly and permanently established, and 
we shall be better able to judge of prospects. These circum- 
stances prevent many from engaging again in business, thinking 
it best to wait two or three wecks longer. 

The dealers will not buy in large quantities, and there is but 
little doing at present. 

Fiour has grown more in favor, and 16\| is asked for Balti- 
more that was offered at 13) a few weeks since. Gallego 
isj000 The sales at these prices have been considerable the 
last ten days. Stock 28,000 bbls. Soap, Caudles, Fish, and 
Wines are wanted, but no large sales have yet been made. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

No. XXIX. 

Tea is a beverage which has been supposed to conduce to 
cheerfulness of spirits, health, and long life. 

Coffee has also come into general use, and the consumption 
of coffee, if the country were freed from the Restrictive Sys- 
tem, would probably be greater than that of tea. 

Coffee is as great a luxury, aud probably conduces as much 
to health as tea. 

These luxuries are not enjoyed in any thing like the degree in 
which they might be enjoyed, but for the Restrictive System. 
They are burdened with taxes, and virtually forbidden to the 
American people, in a sort of unthinking, stupid conformity to 
the American System. It ts true, that these taxes were origi- 
nally imposed for revenue, and that they have not, like the tax 
on sugar, been increased, nor have they even been coutinued 
with the special object which is the primum mobile of the 
American System—to protect domestic industry. If, however, 
these taxes shal! be retained when not wanted for revenue, it 
can be for no other purpose or object than to force a contribu- 

















house of the Linglish merchant Roberts, did not conform to ny 
royal orders, which.direct that all privileges enjoyed by Eng- 
lish subjects in these kingdoms shall be strictly respected, [ am 
pleased to dismiss him from. that office, which he held in my 
~ ae . = 
. igned by his Majesty 


f 


service. 
‘Parace or Quecvuz, 30th April, 1531.” 
‘* Department of Marine.—Francisco Ignatia de Miranda 


Everard, Commedore in my royal Navy, having, while he! 


commanded the Diana frigate in the blockade of Terceira, 
improperly captured the St. Helena English packet, which 


had en beard, to convey to England, invalid soldiers of the Brit- 
ish ariny, and the math, with despatehe Ss ior the Colonial Ollice: 


having, besides, acted with vielence to Captain Warren and 


the crew of the said packet; and I desiring, in consequence of | health of the country. 


these facts, to give to his Britanie Majesty a proot how disa- 


ereeable they were to me, and the ample satisfaction which | in China. 
they require: and desiring, further, to act as was done in Eng- | to be sure that the principles of political economy, although 
land towards the Captain of the English brig of war the Vigi- | they are laws of human nature, would so operate upon such an 
lant, who was dismissed from his post; I think fit to dismiss | immense mass, that any iucrease of demand aud supply should 


from my service the said Commodore. 
[Signed by his Majesty. ] 
Pavace or Qur.uz, 23d Aprily 1531.” 


* Department of Finance. —The king, our Sovereign, having, | perbaps the same, orequal in quality to those now brought into 


tion from consumers, Who ougat net to be forced to pay it, and 
could vot be forced to pay it openly and fairly to support the 
internal improvement system; that is, the outlay of the money 
of the people, under the patronage of Members of Congress. 
| If this be not a perversion, not only ef common sense and 
| plain justice, but of the Constitution, it is difficult to state ove. 
|The cousumers of tea, coffee, and chocolate, on the coast, are 
i taxed to pay for roads and canals in the valley of the Missis- 
csippi. Sullitis not an intentional perversion of the Constitu, 
ition, or of natural right, but one of the many instances in 
owhich unforeseen and unintended wrong results from a wrong 
system. 

These incidental remarks do not long withhold us from the 
present purpose of considering the effect of the Tariff upon the 
All the tea that is used in this country, 
‘aud probably all thatus used in the civilized world, is produced 
Ve do not know enough of that secluded empire, 


oe 


so affect the culiivation as to produce the usual effect of lessen- 
ing the price. Itis not probable, however, that tea is so far an 
exception from ordinary articles of traffic, that some kinds, 





the country, could be had for a price less disproportioned to the 
price paid for other herbs than we now pay for teas. How- 
ever this may be, supposing what I am pot unwilling to sup- 
pose, that, in the ordivary course of things, it will not bold true 
in this case, and that no increase of demand would materially 
reduce the price of teas at Canton, it would be the sole aud 
excepted case in which the removal of the American System 
would not reduce the price of the foreign articles wanted for 
consumption, and diminish the difficulty o: obtaining it in a 
greater degree than the proportion which the duty bears to 
the price. 

The taking off the duty from coffee, would, in a short 
lime, reduce the price to eight or neue cents the pound, and the 
increased cultivation would go on to reduce the price, till it 
was sold like all large crops, in ordinary seasons, for a 
living profit to the owner or cultivator of the estate, and no 
more. limprovements in the cultivation of coffee, which now 
languishes, would decrease the price still more, and our citi- 
zens would, in general, procure foreiga coffee, and use it as 
freely as they now use rye coffee. The greatly increased de- 
mand for this delightful stimulant, wheo redeced to its natural 
price, would increase its cultivation. The mode of cultivation 
would be wonderfully improved, as is that of every product in 
great demand, aud the consumption be proportionably great. 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the T'wenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XXX. 


Boots and Shoes.—This item, if such it may be termed, is 
not inconsiderable in the amount of the charge against the 
Tariff. We shall never have as good boots and shoes under the 
Tariff system, as if we had British or German boots or shoes 
to compare with the boots and shoes nade under the operation 
of our Tariff. The Tariff does not merely prevent our having 
the best things at the least rate—it also prevents our home- 
manufactured articles from, being nearly as good as they would 
be if our manufacturers were compelled to make their articles 
—boots and shees for instance—as good as those for sale in 
shops, where customers could buy them if the Tariff were off. 
The Tariff, while it excludes foreign articles, which, if ad- 
mitted, must be compared with ours; aod, if superior, raise 
vurs to the foreign standard of excellence, also restricts inter- 
course, and, of cunsequence, virtually prohibits our citizens 
from acquiring all the skill in their respective arts, which 
exists abroad. 
None of the Tariff party can estimate the effects upon the 
health of our country of the thirty per cent. tax on foreiga 
leather, and all articles of which it is the chief material. 
If any thing be important to health, where climate is ex- 
tremely variable, and often extremely cold, and where there is 
an abundance of rain and snow, and a super-abundance of wet 
and muddy streets, it is good and well tanned leather, and 
good and well made shoes aud boots. 
If the system of the protection and encouragement of Ameri- 
can industry, were designed for the general production of colds 
and consumptions in the country, to stiinulate and reward the 
industry of medical men in attempting to cure the diseases 
caused by the American System, and to encourage and protect 
the industry of grave-diggers and eugravers in stone, it would 
be much better adapted to its object than it is to its professed 
object, to increase useful occupation in the country. Are the 
shoes worn by the men and women ino this country, aud the 
hoots worn by the men, equal in quality, especially in the 
quality of keeping out water, to those generally worn in 
Europe? If not, does or does not the difference result from 
the Tariff? If our people are not so well protected igainst 
colds and consumptions as they otherwise would be, only 
from that part of the Tariff which applies to leather and 
articles manufactured of leather, this, of itself, is no tri- 
fling charge against the Tariff as affecting health and the 
continuance of life. In the state of public opinion in this 
country upon the somewhat important subject of political 
economy, it seems necessary constantly to repeat, thet the Re- 
strictive System prevents our people from procuring any thing 
that can be procured elsewhere at the same expense, or with 
the same quantity of labor, as if the artieles wanted were pro- 
duced in t!as country, with only the additional charge of freight, 
and a small charge for interest, insurance, and profit. The 
general introduction of India rubber shoes and boots, consequent 
upon giving up the American System, would, of itself, coun- 
terbalance the fancied advantages of the Restrictive System. 
Some extravagance may be allowed in combatting a system 
whose advantages consist solely in the extravegance of imagi- 
nation, in the wandering conceptions of the mind, without the 
bounds of reason. I, therefore, venture the supposition, that 
the degree of comfort and health which would result from every 
man's having a pair of ludia rubber shoes at the Free Trade 
prices—would, to the country, be worth ten times the fortunes 
of the cotron manufacturers and the sugar planters, which 
have been, or will be manufactured by the ‘Tariff. 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 





TERMS.—This paper ts published every Wepyespay, and will, ag 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free 'Trade and a limited com 
struction of the Constituiic: 

j7° The price is Five Dottars per annum, payable annually in ad. 
vance.—Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dotrars 
p ‘froaanuu. 

.y* Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription. 

{(P There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly te the Ed:ter, who iheurs the risk of 
their trausmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, fres of 
postage, to the subscribers. 

Fy The notes of any solvent Banks, most -»nvenient to the subseri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
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